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Q.RAMMAB SCHOOL. This ancient establishment was 
founded for the education of young gentlemen in every 
rank of life ; either for the aristocracy or country gentry, or 
the learned professions ; for official appointments, or com- 
mercial pursuits j for competitive examinations of every des- 
cription, or any other position in life. For this purpose, the 
curriculums are of the most extensive and varied description. 
The studies of the younger pupils commence with the 
English Grammar and spelling, calligraphy, and the first 
quaternion of Arithmetic. Thence with increasing years, 
studies for increasing intellect are gradually introduced, 
until in the higher forms, the Greek and Latin Classics are 
introduced, including Homer, Virgil, u3Esop, and Cornelius 
Nepos ; Mathematics, comprising Euclid; Algebra as far as 
simple equations ; the modern languages, with book-keeping 
by single and double entry. Lectures are periodically given 
on botany, architecture, political economy, electricity, 
geology, telegraphy, conchology, photography, chemistry, 
dissolving views, and other popular and applied sciences, 
with illustrations where requisite. Music, drawing, and 
dancing, are inculcated by skilled and accomplished pro- 
fessors. A rifle company, to " teach the young idea how to 
shoot," and a cricket club are also established, together 
with theoretical lessons in swimming, for which an extra- 
sized bath is provided, there being no piece of water of 
sufficient size to apply the art practically. The whole con- 
ducted by Dr. Homer Dormouse, and able assistants. There 
are two exhibitions for senior pupils at the University, one 
of £6. 13* 4rf, and the other of £5— annually. The health, 
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2 THE L000EEV1LLK ADVERTISER. 

morals, diet, and washing, are carefully attended to on the 
most aesthetic principles. The Principal is much gratified 
to be able to state that, during the last half year, two of the 
scholars have, at a competitive examination, succeeded in 
obtaining appointments under Her Majesty's Government, 
in the peripatetic department of the Royal Post Office, with 
prospect of ultimate promotion ; two others have procured 
situations in the manuscript department of the offices of 
respectable solicitors; and another has received from our 
respected Member, the promise of a nomination for com- 
petition in Her Majesty's Customs. 

JJOTICB.— Mr. Grubby Flip begs to inform his friends and 
the public, that he has just returned from a successful 
provincial hopping excursion, and may be found on his usual 
beat, where all orders will be duly attended to. A good 
stock of onions always on hand. 

rjTHEATRE ROYAL, LOGGBRVILLE.— Will be per- 
formed, An alarmingly attractive, burlesquely bloody, 
charmingly capricious, dreadfully dramatic, elegantly ex- 
citing, fiercely funny, gloriously grandiloquent, highly his- 
trionic, indescribably instructive, jocosely jovial, kingly 
killing, ludicrously laughable, monstrously melo-dramatic, 
notoriously new, operatically original, purely pathetic, queerly 
quaint, regularly ranting, supremely surprising, truly terrible, 
undeniably useful, veritably varied, wonderfully written, 
xylographically ximenes-like, youthfully yawning-less, zea- 
lously zany-like; sensational melo-dramatic, tragi-comic, 
opera, called, The Mysterious Miner, or the Avenger Steam 
Engine; with new and startling effects, introducing real 
steam, a real mine ladder, and kibble (or bucket) ; written 
expressly by the Author. The free list is suspended, except 
the press, which is expected in the crowd. There will be 
no**rtMMs she is engaged in another quarter ; but the 
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strong arm of the police wiH be on foot. To prevent con- 
fusion, carriages are requested to come behind the horses. 



JUST PUBLISHED! 



»J*HE ONLY TRUE ! ! 



REAL SENSATIONAL ! 



J^OVEL ! ! ! ! 



QF 



THE SEASON! ! ! ! ! 



yOUETH EDITION! ! ! ! ! I 



PFHE first three editions having been kept in reserve, to 
meet the overwhelming demand about to take place — 
called, 

rpHE TRIPLE TRANSMIGRATING MISANTHRO- 
PIST, or, The Weird Cave of Shadows, in 3 volumes, 
8vo. 

MEMOIRS of the Life and Times of John Ketch, Esq; with 
anecdotes of some of his contemporaries, connections and 
associates, many of whom he attended at their last moments ; 
to which his correspondence would have been added, but he 
had none. With portrait and illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 

pANTOGENOCURATIKON.— An infallible remedy for 
every malady and every accident that can occur to the 
human race. It is compounded after a receipt lately found in 
the neighbourhood of the great Wall of China, in the hand- 
writing of the celebrated Confucius, and comprises a mixture 
of simple minerals and plants, which together meet the 
requirements of every mortal ill. 

The following are a few of its remarkable results. 
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" Sir, Having while inspecting some machinery, incau- 
tiously advanced too near a circular saw, it took off my 
right leg above the knee, before I was aware of the cir- 
cumstance. In this unfortunate dilemma, a friend advised 
me to try the Pantogenocuratikon, which I immediately 
did, and was astonished at its effects. My separated leg 
adhered to its old place, as tight as if it had never been 
separated, but unluckily in our haste we reversed it, and 
placed the foot pointing backwards. This restricted my 
powers of progression, as while my left foot stepped 
forwards, the right went back, so that I was in a state of 
pendulumism or oscillatory motion, interfering much with 
business habits. My friend, however, who is a man of 
resources, advised me to apply the Pantogenocuratikon again 
back-handed, an experiment which succeeded admirably ; 
but here again in consequence of a little nervousness, we 
placed the foot at right angles, so that my progression was 
something like that of the knight at chess, a singularity which 
attracted the passers by in the streets, besides being some- 
what too slow in advance, too much backwardation, as they 
would say on the Stock Exchange. However another back- 
handed application enabled me to place my leg on its right 
footing." 

Another gentleman says : — 

"I have for the last 75 years of my life been troubled with 
a chronic squint, but by placing three bottles of your Panto- 
genocuratikon in certain positions, I have become perfectly 
cured, merely finding it necessary to keep one eye closed." 

Another : — 

" Since I have arrived at the years of discretion, I have 
occasionally suffered from attacks of over excitement in 
the evening, succeeded by depression, and nausea in the 
morning, after imbibing only from six to eight tumblers of 
punch, or whiskey and water; your valuable Pantogeno- 
curatikon having been recommended to me, a perfect cure 
has been effected by a free use of it, and limiting myself 
to two glasses of punch, or other spirituous combinations." 

Another says: — 

" From my youthful days, I have been much attached 
to equinine progression, or horse exercise, but from some 
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peculiarity of my idiosynfcracy, I have constantly been liable 
to unpleasant concussations, deteriorations of cuticle, and 
occasional tumbles, causing disagreeable sensations, to which 
I much wished to put a stop. I applied myself to a course 
of the Pantogenocuratikon, and in consequence of its effi- 
cacy, and also of having given up horse exercise, I have been 
perfectly freed from my former inconveniences." 

Another testimonial is well worthy attention : 

" Sir, — From my first entry into business, I contracted 
a habit of giving my autograph on small slips of paper, 
usually in connection with the autograph of some friend, and 
pledging the same for a valuable consideration, to be 
returned at a given time. Circumstances occasionally 
interfered with my duly redeeming the pledge, which ren- 
dered it necessary for me to retire nilly willy, for a time, 
to obscure and limited lodgings selected by my pledgees, 
rather interfering with my domestic habits. My friends 
wishing to get me relieved from this complaint, informed 
me of the virtues of the Pantogenocuratikon, of which I 
have taken a course, and by its efficacy, joined to the 
impracticability of finding any one since the last panic, 
to accept my autograph, 1 have become nearly cured." — 

Apply to Charlie Le Tanne, Esquire, Mounty Bank. 



THE WATER CRESS COMPANY (Limited). 

Capital £25,000 in 100,000 shares of 5* each. 
Dieectoes : 

Jem Snobkin, Esqr., 7 Dials, Managing Director. 

Tim CDandle, Esqr., Brill, Camden Town, Director of the 
Cat and Dog Refreshment Company. 

Tom Flareup, Esq., Broadway, Lambeth, Director of the 
Perambulating Lucifer-igneous Company. 

Bill Pluckem, Esqr., Pavement, Tottenham Court Road, 
Director of the Small Timber Packet Company. 

Ned Crackit, Esqr., Bird Cage Walk, Professor of Chick- 
weed and Groundsel. 

Jack Grubem, Esq., Turnagain Lane, Director of the Loco- 
motive Potatoe Barrow Company. 
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Secretary — Henry Pullem, Esqr. 

Bankers — The Thames Banking Company. 

Solicitors — Messrs. Green, Waters, and Cressy, Brook 

Street. 
Offices — Water Lane. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of supplying the 
public with a wholesome, aromatic, and esculent edible, 
adapted equally to the simple bread and buttery require- 
ments of the frugal, and the more recondite and varied 
arrangements of the luxurious palate. 

It has been calculated by eminent statisticians that even 
in the present inefficient state of the trade, from 10,000 to 
12,000 bundles of cresses are purchased daily in the 
metropolitan district ; and by our improved method of sale 
and supply we can confidently rely on a consumption of 
three or four times that quantity of a superior article, at a 
reduced price. 

Negotiations are in progress for acquiring some valuable 
water property on a current lease, and it is now under the 
inspection of experienced herbalists to test the purity of the 
title, free from incumbrances, and without risk of bubble. 

A numerous and select staff of skilful female assistants 
has been engaged for the purpose of ensuring the punctual 
and efficient ambulatory sale of the stock of the Company, 
who will be distinguished by a uniform ribbon and apron, 
and who will be taught, instead of crying out in the usual 
vulgar manner what seems to be an announcement that 
water creas-es — a fact which any one who has been at the 
seaside can observe for themselves — to exclaim in good 
English, and in musical tones, to an ancient melody selected 
from Chappell's valuable collection, "Water cress-es, Wa-a- 
ater Cre-e-esses." 

This Company may be confidently and safely recom- 
mended for a family investment, and as a valuable provision 
for younger children. The names of the Directors will form 
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a sufficient guarantee for the indemnity of the Shareholders; 
and at the lowest estimate a dividend of not less than £29J 
per cent, can be insured from the commencement, to con- 
tinue and increase in the terms of an infinite series, as 
calculated by an eminent algebraist. The shares are already 
at a rising premium, early application should therefore be 
made. Deposit 1* per share, and no call ever expected to 
be answered, and as there is nothing to wind up, no official 
liquidators will take the trouble in any impossible emergency 
to apply the expensive luxury of the much misused Acts for 
rectifying mistakes, that in the present case can never 
occur. 



TESTIMONIAL to Lumpkyn Queer, Esq., Phil. D.D., 
A.S.S., President of the Loggerville Literary Society, &c. 

It is proposed to present a testimonial to this learned and 
distinguished personage, as a small tribute of respect to his 
talents and intellect, and to his position in society. To 
consist of a coloured photograph, of life size, elegantly 
framed. The following influential names have already been 
received : — 

£ *. d. £ s. d. 

The Mayor and Corpora- Edmd. Bray, Esq., M.P. 

tion of Loggerville . . 10 for the division . .050 
The Scholars of the Gram- Dr. Homer Dormouse .050 

mar School . • .076 The Timbuctoo Drapery 
A few independent elec- Establishment • .026 

tors, meeting at the Fox Abel Scrubbletop, Esq., 

public house . .037 Secretary of the Logger- 
An admirer of intellect 16 ville Literary Society 2 6 
Jos. Grubbleskin, Esq., The Members of the same 

Mrs. Grubbleskin and Society after the admir- 

family . . . .056 able inaugural speech 
A patron of wealthy and of the President . .086 

successful men . .010 The Tee-total Emporium 026 
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£ $. d. £ s. d. 

Dr. Casar O'Fee . .0 3 6 The parochial beadles and 
Coles Cuttle, Esq. .026 vergers, as a mark of 

Major Handel Swinger .0 2 respect to their church- 
One content with quam warden . . . 2 11 

ribisortem, though with Ion Wether Cock, Esq. . 2 6 

no objection to change Capt. Sparkle Bullrush, 

it 2 6 Loggerville Eifles .030 

Dan. D. Lyon, Esq. .026 

Subscriptions received by Abel Scrubbletop, Esq., at the 
Loggerville Institution. 



]^TTSIC.— The popular melody of Old King Cole, with 
sparkling variations con fueco, by le feu Signor Ardenti, 
transcribed by Barnaby Burns, Mus : B. for three faggotis. 

fiONG, of the Season, by Thaddeus Thinthong, Thrilling 
and thoracic, though thoroughly thoughtful, " Softly 
sweet Cecilia smile/' sang at the Thalian Thursday harmonic 
concerts, by Miss Lesbia Lisper. 

"JJOTICE.— Money lent to persons in want of a temporary 
loan, without requiring any security; the borrower 
merely procuring three influential persons to join their names 
with his, as a mere matter of form to state when in their opinion 
the amount will be repaid. The charges for discount, which 
will in no case exceed five times the Bank rate, and fees for 
Commission and procuration, and any law charges, will be 
deducted to prevent trouble and intricacies of accounts, and 
the balance paid over either in cash, or in varied articles of 
commercial value, easily convertible into money. Apply to 
Q. R. File, Pennycomequick. 
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Biography ofLumpkyn Queer, Esq. Phil. D.D., A.S.S., 
Pr. Log. Lit. Soc. &c., by Augustus Scrubbletop, 
Esq., Sec. Log. Lit. Soc. 

The family of our respected and distinguished townsman 
is of nigh antiquity, and its origin somewhat obscured in 
the mist of pre-historic legends. It is confidently believed 
that it is descended from one of the grandsons of Noah, 
but they are not quite decided from which, and but for 
this slight uncertainty they would venture to claim from 
Noah himself. There is an authentic manuscript in the un- 
doubted handwriting of the grandfather of the subject of 
this memoir, containing some interesting statements, which 
may therefore be relied on as being perfectly genuine. 

According to this record, one of the family, who was an 
architect, sent in plans and estimates for the erection of 
Stonehenge, and would have been appointed, if a rival 
candidate had not obtained the preference. Another was 
present at the grand wassail bout, where Rowena and 
Vortigern became acquainted, and prepared the roasted 
apples for the bowl, which are reported to have been ribstone 
pippins, shewing an earlier date for this species than is 
generally assigned to it. Another accompanied King Alfred 
as his servant when he made his interesting musical incur- 
sion to the Danish Camp, but the instrument is stated to 
have been the bagpipes and not the harp, which would have 
been unwieldy ; while the attendant himself played on the 
pandean pipes. He also accompanied the monarch in his 
retirement when the cakes were spoiled, and was employed 
by the angry old woman to scrape off the burnt parts. 
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When William the Conqueror took possession of the country, 
the then representative of the family was unfortunately 
undecided as to the course he should adopt, and before he 
could satisfy himself, the monarch took possession of half 
the family property, but the ancestor saved the other half by 
joining the then established strongest side, and he may be 
seen in the Bayeux tapestry looking round a corner. It 
must, however, be admitted that from that time the family 
lost somewhat of their territorial superiority, though its 
talent and social worth remained. One of them assisted 
Purkis in taking home the body of William Rufus after he 
was killed in the New Forest, and we may observe here that 
the modern term perquisite is derived from the reward (not 
a large one) given on the occasion, then called a " Pur/cis-ite." 
During the unsettled reign of the Lion-King Richard, the 
head of the family, joined the jovial band of Robin Hood, 
and played the fiddle while that distinguished character 
compelled the Bishop of Hereford to dance his hornpipe. 
In the time of Richard the 2nd the family remained constant 
to him, and the record states that the King was not murdered, 
but was allowed to escape, and lived for many years after- 
wards in a respectable comfortable way as a country squire, 
and was a very pleasant, good-tempered fellow. One 
ancestor was at the battle of Agincourt with Henry the 5th, 
and is said to have heard the famous speech about Crispin 
Crispianus reported by Shakespeare ; he was Serjeant 
trumpeter, and in the middle of sounding a charge, an 
enemy's arrow was shot into the mouth of his instrument, 
which knocked back two long fortissimo notes he had just 
sounded, against his teeth, and broke one of them. 

During the times of the Civil Wars of the Roses, the family, 
like others, was somewhat uncertain at times as to the 
colour of the flower they preferred, but at length contrived 
to grow a sort of neutral tint, which might be taken either 
as a pale red or dirty white, according to circumstances, 
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which they called the Vicar of Bray's delight. A female 
ancestor was tire-woman to Queen Elizabeth, and it is 
reported was often very much tired with her royal mistress's 
vagaries, and her 3000 gowns. In the times of Charles the 
1st and his Parliament the family having taken part with 
the Monarch, got mulcted of more of their property, in 
reward for which, on the Restoration of Charles the 2nd, he 
gave them one very large promise and one very little dog, 
which died of the distemper, and neither of the gifts unluckily 
came to maturity. 

The grandfather of our eminent townsman was employed 
in the collection of the Inland Revenue connected with the 
Excise, which he managed with much skill and assiduity, 
but his emoluments not being proportionate to his qualifica- 
tions, he was unable to do much for his family. His son 
was partial to literature and the fine Arts, but applied his 
talents more to the knowledge of the titles and forms of 
books than to their internal qualities or contents, in this 
respect following the steps of greater men, and thus 
frequently avoided the loss of time by the perusal of 
certain works, where, like the posting bills on the 
boards fencing a receptacle for rubbish, the outside 
forms the best part of the work. Being a man of 
liberal ideas, and having many more books than he 
k required for his own purposes, he kindly disposed of his 
surplus copies at cost price with a little advance to repay 
him for warehouse room and trouble, and would also lend 
his books out to be read by his friends for a slight remuner- 
ation, for wear and tear. In like manner he disposed of a 
considerable stock of desks, inkstands, pens, ink and paper, 
&c* Being of an affectionate as well as a mechanical turn of 
mind, he also employed the energies he could spare from 
the pursuits of literature, in the collection of scientific 
and ingenious toys for intelligent children, such as dolls 
with moveable eyes, audible little dogs, musical go-carts, 
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and Noah's arks, in which ho endeavoured at one time, bat 
without success, to restore the relative proportions between 
the elephant and the spider, but gave up the experiment 
on finding the elephant would require at least three arks to 
contain it : these he also disposed of with a moderate in- 
crease of price for carriage, packing, &c. In fine we may 
well apply to him the following passage from Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, " Lui, marchand ? C'est propre medisance, 
il ne l'a jamais ete. Tout ce qu'il faisait, c'est qu'il etait fort 
obligeant, fort officieux ; et comme il se connaissait fort bien 
en etoffes, il en allait choisir de tous les cotes, les faisait ap- 
porter cher lui et en donnoit k ses amis pour de l'argent." 

Having by these elegant pursuits amassed a liberal com- 
petency, he resolved to bring up his son Lumpkyn Queer, 
Esquire, to one of the liberal professions, and for that pur- 
pose placed him in his early boyhood at the good Founda- 
tion, Classical, and Commercial School, for which our town 
is celebrated. 

He passed through the School with much credit to him- 
self and his family, and by dint of perseverance became 
ultimately the oldest and biggest boy there, but although 
the master called him his spes gregis, or the most egregious 
boy in the school, yet he never placed him in the head form, 
as he did not wish to interfere with the studies of some of 
the younger boys who had got there, and who were acci- 
dentally somewhat more advanced in their studies. 

By the time he had left school, he had read^sop, Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Clarke, Delectus — parts of Horace and Virgil, 
(Cribb's Edition) but had not made much advance in Greek, 
for he told us one day that he considered it a foolish plan of 
the Greeks to write their books in a strange character, as if 
they wished not to be understood, and wrote down for us 
in the English characters two lines which he said he remem- 
bered from the little of Homer he had read before he gave 
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it up, in order to shew that they might just as well have 
copied our letters : 

Menin aeide Thea prosephee podus ochus Achilles, 
Ton dapomeibomenos poluflosboio thalasses. 

He was fairly skilled in the four first rules of Arithmetic, 
and as far indeed as the rule of Proportion, but did not con- 
sider fractions of much use, and said he should have got on 
pretty well in Algebra but for the letters, which he con- 
sidered poor substitutes for the figures that every one knew. 

After a sufficient course in the Latin classics as above- 
mentioned, and some knowledge of history and literature, 
all of which he has kept up by his private studies, in his 
leisure hours, of the useful, though at times somewhat 
abrupt, compendiums so much in vogue, he was taken from 
school and articled to an eminent attorney and solicitor of 
good family practice. At this time the examination for 
admission had not been instituted, and he had not therefore 
any opportunity of distinguishing himself on such an occa- 
sion; but he reconciled himself by observing that as 
the questions in general asked, were such as were most 
unlikely to be of any use afterwards; neither he, or the 
world, or his clients, suffered by the loss. 

His master retiring, he embraced the opportunity and his 
master's daughter at the same time, and marrying the latter, 
thus became possessed of the practice, with which he prudently 
retained an experienced managing clerk. Exercising his 
usual discretion, he did not interfere with the labours of 
this useful assistant, contenting himself with general super- 
intendence of the business, and personal intercourse with 
his clients. The Sovereign appointed him a Commissioner 
for administering oaths in the several Courts of Law and 
Equity, thus shewing the royal appreciation of his character. 
He became one of the Town Council, as a proof of the 
respect of his fellow-townsmen ; in due time he was chosen 
Alderman, and then Mayor, when he encouraged and was 
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14 BIOGRAPHY OF 

at the head of every laudable undertaking for the benefit of 
his native town. Thrice has he been already appointed to 
this important office, thus rivalling the immortal Whit- 
tington; and as a proof of his integrity and strict impar- 
tiality, it may be related, that on the occasion of a warmly 
contested election where he was returning officer, and while 
the question of the right of the returning officer to a casting 
vote was in abeyance, having given his vote to the candi- 
date he supported, and the number of votes proving 
equal, he gave his casting vote to the opposite side. 
Some ill-natured people say it was an accident and unin- 
tentional ; but we who know him, cannot admit this. 

During his last mayoralty, he caused a public fountain 
to be erected at the corner of one of his fields, adjoining 
the high road, giving the necessary site, abstracted from 
his hedge for the purpose, on the simple condition that 
the Corporation shall keep the rest of the hedge in repair. 
His maxim he said was, " bis dat qui site-o dat" The 
fountain is kept filled by a small brook which runs through 
his field. The device is from a plan of his own — a large 
teapot, imitated from one that has been in the family since 
the time of Alfred, the water coming out at the spout, into 
an elegantly formed slop-basin ; with an inscription under, 
" Siste viator, tepot-are libitum est ;" below this, " Hanc 
fontanam ponere dicavit, in usum et delectamentum Co-bur- 
gensium ejus Lumpkyn Queer Armiger pro tertio tempore 
Major hvjus oppidi." 

The mother of our distinguished townsman was a Lump- 
kyn, from whence he took his baptismal name. It was 
reported that her family came over with William the Con- 
queror; but Mrs. Queer said that numbers of people came 
over with the Conqueror, who were in danger, debt and 
difficulty, and she was not anxious to claim such an origin; 
besides which she said there had been Lumpkyns in the 
land from time immemorial ; like the Quarmes and Crockers 
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they were at home at the time of the Conquest, and had 
made themselves very much at home ever since. His arms 
are, Argent on a bend or, a t£te de veau decollete^ pro- 
per. Crest, a Magpie peering. Motto, Dum vivo, qusero. 
Long may our worthy townsman live a bright ornament to 
our town, where he has recently been most active in 
forming our distinguished Literary and Scientific Institute. 
The writer of this slight sketch of his distinguished career, 
may truly say when he is taken from us, Multis Me flab- 
bills occidet, nulli flabbier quam mihi. 
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Address of LumpJcyn Queer, Esq., on opening the 
Loggerville Literary Society. 




~&>^j J^i^&k^ 



LLTEftART S OCIETY 

*AV \ I i ' // ' L - < V \ \ - | fit ? 




Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am sure you will believe me 
■— I am sure you will sympathise with me — nay, I am sure 
you will congratulate me, when I declare this to be the 
proudest, the happiest day of my existence. I feel that I 
have not lived in vain — that my days from cradlehood to 
manhood have not been wasted, and that, if I may so say, I 
have exegi monumentum aere perennius. For years past it 
has been my earnest wish, my never failing endeavour to 
form in this our distinguished town, a learned, literary, and 
scientific society which should not shame to show its face in 
the presence of its older and more established compeers. It 
has been the object of my waking dreams, and the com- 
panion of the visions of the night, diurnd versata manu, 
versata nocturnd. {Applause.) And now, my dear friends, 
when I look round this brilliant, this accomplished, this en- 
lightened assembly, do I not see my fondest hopes realized ? 
For what purpose have this cynosure of beauty, this galaxy 
of talent, met together, but to inaugurate a Society which 
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will soon make itself known, — soon make itself admired, — 
soon make itself respected, — wherever science and learning 
are known, admired, and respected ? Ladies and gentle- 
men, it shall soon become an envied privilege to have been 
one of the original founders of our Society, to be able to 
place the hand on the heart, and say, " I was there ;" and 
when the finger shall point at the distinguished individual, 
and the scholar shall say, " noscitur a sociis quorum pars 
mamma fui" (Applause.) 

And my elegant, my kind friends, let us bear in mind and 
proclaim to the world one valuable ingredient in our meet- 
ings, that ladies are invited to attend, and become fellows, 
pretty fellows, if I may be allowed to say so, dux fcemina 
facti (applause), and to join in our deliberations, and the 
effusions of their fancy eagerly sought for, thus affording 
an example to our parent societies in the Metropolis, which 
they will do well to follow. While we reverence the vener- 
able mace at the Eoyal Society, and admire the Cocked 
Hat of the Society of Antiquaries, and all associated with 
that name, yet, my good friends, let us not lose sight of 
the interesting, the important fact, that in our Society we 
propose to amalgamate not only the studies of these two 
great Societies, but also of the other numerous, almost 
perhaps too numerous Societies now established in the 
Metropolis and elsewhere ; so that every one may apply his 
studies to that subject whereto his taste may take him, 
that as the twig is bent the tree may grow, quot homines 
tot sententice. Nor do we mean to exclude the drama, fine 
arts, music, and the lighter class of literature, but on the 
contrary, shall strenuously search for them as a telief to the 
sterner objects of severe science and learning. 

But let me warn my less experienced, and perhaps for 
that reason, more eager friends in the pathway of learning, 
not to aim at too much at one time,' non omnia possumus 
homines. Kome was not built in a day, Ilium fuit. As brick 

c 
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by brick, and story by story, the huge Pyramids, the vast 
mass of Stonehenge, and even the Crystal Palace, were 
erected; as sentence by sentence, chapter by chapter, and 
story by story great works have been written — so you must 
acquire knowledge graduatim and seriatim, taking the 
advice of some older and more experienced scholar as to 
your course, and I am sure you will find us all ready and 
anxious to assist. Remember that in olden times there 
were but seven sciences known, divided into the trivial and 
quadrivial. There is much to be chosen and selected from, 
sufficient to suit every capacity and to gratify every taste. 
Should you aspire to the higher branches of mathematics, 
as astronomy, hydraulics, hydrostatics, numismatics, trigo- 
nometry, whether plain or cubical, think that these had a 
beginning, and though every one cannot be a Newton or a 
Herschell, yet still there is ample room for further discovery ; 
there is much yet to be done, the squaring of the circle has 
not yet been finally settled, to which I may add the neg- 
lected problem of circling the square. Even in our time 
the limits of the planetary sphere have been extended by the 
discovery of numerous new planets, one nearer the sun, and 
one on the extreme verge of our orrery, with several scores 
of planetoids or fragmentary planets, if they may be so 
called, — besides falling stars, or meteorilites innumerable. 
Think of the honour to be derived from the discovery of 
another of these, or a new comet, an eccentric member of 
the universe, approaching from beyond the boundaries of 
illimitable space, and which may always be expected — think 
of your name being handed down to posterity in conjunction 
with one of these, as a benefactor to the human race. But 
I will not detain yon longer in matters of this deep import, 
or I might dilate on the procession of the equinoxes, the 
variation of the magnetic equator, the parallelism of the 
cycles, the discovery of the polarization of light in the 
Arctic circle, and many other interesting phenomena. 
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There is a science of comparatively recent date, to which 
I will call your attention; one yet in its youth, and one in 
which you are therefore as well qualified to succeed as your 
brethren of larger, but not much elder growth. I mean 
the science of Ethnology, with the studies therein included, 
as anthropology, which has a society of its own, anthro- 
pophagy and philology. In the researches into the pre- 
historic annals of mankind, many curious discoveries have 
already been made, and others are about to be ; why not 
then by some of you, my good friends. If the skulls or 
craniums as yet found in the ancient barrows do not shew 
any very marked difference from those worn by the present 
generation, if we only find a slight difference in the height 
of the forehead, a slight variation in the distance of the 
visual orbits, in the masticatory process, or in the auricular 
openings, yet who knows but that we may eventually in 
upsetting still more ancient barrows, meet with remains of 
a race who wore their eyes below their nose, or had one 
before and one behind, an arrangement that might prove 
convenient in some respects. Shakespeare, we know, talks 
of men who wore their heads beneath their shoulders, and 
he was well-skilled in philosophy, and not likely to say the 
thing that was not. 

Geology again and its attendant sciences, as geomancy, 
geognosy, geography, chemistry, statistics, and telegrammy, 
and many others, will afford much and varied interest. 
Every walk in the country will afford opportunities for these 
studies, the strategy of the earth, the incumbent protozoic 
layers of the hills, the eocene diluvial washings of the valleys, 
may be watched and studied at every turn ; and in your 
searches, you may unexpectedly find some valuable sub- 
stitute as fuel for coal, which is not expected to last for more 
than 500 years beyond our time, though I may observe en 
passant, that I have forwarded a suggestion to the Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of inquiry, suggesting the use of gas 

c 2 
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or coke, in case of the failure of coal. Let me now call your 
attention to the endearing studies of botany, ornithology,, 
entomology, conchology, and ichthyology, where every hedge, 
every green sward, every shaded coppice, every bubbling 
brook, will produce its tenfold treasures, nor allow its 
flowers to blush unseen, nor waste their fragrance in the desert. 
The study also of the insect creation, the ants' republic, 
the little busy bee, the long-legged spinner, the humming 
beetle, will make us more careful not to cause unnecessary 
suffering, and to bear in mind the words of our immortal 
bard, that the poor beetle we tread on, in corporal suffering 
feels a pang. And though we cannot expect in our country 
to find such a rarity as the feathered apteryx of the dense, 
impenetrable Australian forests, yet we may derive amuse- 
ment as well as instruction from observing the habits and 
customs even of the sparrow, the beetle, the spider, the 
gudgeon, and the water-wagtail. You will also, as you 
advance in these studies, see the propriety of some of the 
classical allusions. For instance, when among the ancient 
Greeks a man became unpopular, or even too popular, he 
was what they called shelled out of the community, and 
hence was derived the modern phrase of " shell out." 

With respect to lighter literature, I must leave the choice 
much to yourselves ; our library, though of necessity young 
and somewhat scant at present, will grow in number and 
variety with our growth ; and we have already some kind 
donors towards its formation, and others in prospect. 
Amongst the gifts, I may mention some valuable Parlia- 
mentary blue books from our respected member, which were 
the property of his grandfather, and contain some interesting 
statistical, financial, and fiscal information of the period 
above fifty years since ; while I have myself to request your 
acceptance of the first edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, an edition now perhaps not often to be met with. We 
propose to have occasionally popular Lectures, and Concerts, 
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both vocal and instrumental, and are already promised a 
lecture on the theory and construction of BradshaVs Railway 
Guide, with explanations of its use and abuse, and illustra- 
tions ; and we can confidently assert that our lectures will be 
of such talent, that none will exclaim, Hiss utere mecum. But 
I have detained you too long ; my anxiety, the anxiety of us 
all for the prosperity of our institution, decus et tutamen meum, 
{applause) will prove my excuse. The studies to be incul- 
cated, the peaceful pursuit of literature and science and the 
fine arts, will expel from our society the grosser sensual 
enjoyments — temperance will ensue, the coarser vices will 
fly before the giant learning, volitant ad aures. And now, 
thanking you for your kind attention to the few observations 
that I have ventured to set before you, and with a pride 
that will descend as an heirloom to my family at being called 
on to preside, I declare this our valued Institution to be open, 
concluding with the words of the great lyric poet, " O for- 
tunatam natam me consule." (Great applause.) 
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III. 

Concise History of England, for the benefit of young 
people, by the Council of the Loggerville Literary 
Society. 

1. 
Have you ever read history, if not why you ought, 
And the history of England is very soon taught. 
So we'll just state some things that are worth observation, 
Concerning this wide-awake, go-ahead nation. 

2. 

It was found and then founded by Baron Magog, 
When Tom Thumb and the giants were always agog. 
When Gomer and wife did from Asia come over, 
And landed at Harwich, or Falmouth, or Dover. 

3. 
The first kings of England were called Druidical, 
From Egypt they came, that old land pyramidical ; 
They wouldn't eat meat, and they couldn't get liquor, 
Their candles were vrick, and their idols were wicker. 

4. 

Live in thick oaken groves, and not in a house they did, 
And wear Norma wreaths made of mistletoe boughs they did ; 
And though nought could look either stiffer or starcher, 
Some Druids were arch, while their soldiers were archer '. 

5. 
These kings had strange names, such as Cassibelaunus, 
Caractacus, Vortigern, Archivelaunus, 
And Boadicea, though she was a queen, 
The first in our sovereigns' lists who is seen. 
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6. 

The Britons they wore neither trowsers or jackets, 
They'd no submarine cables, gas-lights, or steam packets ; 
So the Romans they came to give them a lesson, 
Their houses to build, and how to put dress on. 

7. 
Caesar brought the first lot, and to shew their prime mettle 

meant, 
But couldn't contrive to make any settlement. 
He wrote the account as a scholar in Latin, 
In which having long left our school, we're not pat in. 

8. 
They took four hundred years to teach them proprieties, 
And then thought it time they should part their societies : 
So homeward returned to mind their affairs, 
For S. P. Q. R. were in want of repairs. 

9. 
The Saxons then came, and as conquest prevails, 
The Britons they poked into Cornwall and Wales. 
They first had been over invited as guests, 
But like cuckoos the right birds did oust from their nests. 

10. 
The Saxons came over with Hengist and Horsa, 
The one called from a mare, the other a horse, sir, 
The lady Rowena the daughter of one of 'em 
King Vortigern married, and in law became son of 'em. 

11. 
As soon as to make it their home they decided, 
Into eight or nine kingdoms the land they divided, 
And called it, though why, it is somewhat a mystery, 
The great Saxon Heptarchy, — vide Hume's History. 

12. 
We will pass by some monarchs of old fashioned name, 
For Ethel-bert-bald-and wolf, were much the same, 
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As kings some were better, and some were much worse, 
So we'll pick out a few who best suit our verse. 

13. 

King Egbert objects to such promiscuosity 

Of states, and to satisfy his curiosity 

He obliged his co-kings to resign, and knock under : 

To oblige him they did — could they help it, we wonder ? 

14. 
King Alfred the Great, was a jolly bold Saxon, 
The riotous Danes made some valiant attacks on. 
But once when in secret he forced was to stop, 
He spoiled all the buns in an old woman's shop. 

15. 
He did, to make peace with these Danes too, disdain, 
Until he had shewn their attempts were in vain* 
They thought themselves sharp, he proved himself sharper, 
And found out their plans, in the guise of a harper. 

16. 
King Athelstan, tin, fish, and copper, desired, 
And went into Cornwall for what he required. 
In return for his swooping their metals and fish up, 
He built them some churches, and gave them a bishop. 

17. 
King Canute the Dane left his palace and queen, 
To indulge in a bathe from a Brighton machine, 
The courtiers they flattered, forgetting no doubt 
The turn of the tide, so the tide turned them out. 

18. 
King Edward Confessor, some monks were quite hot about, 
And wrote of his merits we scarcely know what about. 
He was scarce of more use than the man in the moon, 
He neglected his wife, and was somewhat a spoon. 
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19. 
King William the Conqueror, as history calls him, 
Fights Harold, and most catawampously mauls him ; 
Both he and his sons died mysterious and hasty, 
Which chronicles name the Norman die nasty. 

20. 
He was monarch de facto, perhaps not dejure t 
If the question was raised he would get in a fury : 
And then that he farther in mystery might wrap it, he 
Wrote Domesday Book, with the tenants in capite. 

21. 

King William the Second, called Bufus the red-head, 
Built Westminster Hall, and was very much dreaded. 
Once in the New Forest, when shooting some pheasants, 
Was made game of himself, and bagged by some peasants. 

22. 

King Henry the First, could read, cipher, and write, 
So was thought a great card in the time we indite, 
It's doubtful if much for the land's common weal he did, 
And in course of time died of eating stewed eel he did. 

23. 

King Stephen and nobles made somewhat a mess of it, 
And with the Queen Maude played a rare game of chess of it. 
Nowbishop's — nowknight's — nowqueen's gambit'sthe thing, 
Now she gives him a check — now they castle their king. 

24. 
Of Henry the Second there's nothing particular, 
Whatever he wanted, at little he'd stick you'll hear. 
He reigned for some years, but his son never crowned was, 
Because in the time of his father he drowned was. 

25. 
It is said of this king, that without any telling, or 
Asking, he married an heiress called Eleanor. 
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A divorcfo, but rich, and a strange curiosity, 
Thus dispelling his dread of im-pecuniosity. 

26. 
A story of fair Bosamunda is told, 
But we have not time here the tale to unfold ; 
If by poison or sword (as 'tis said) she was slain, 
Or neither, will always a puzzle remain. 

27. 
King Eichard the First, to crusading was partial, 
He played the cornopean, smoked, sung, and was martial ; 
But his sphere of utility too soon was narrowed, 
He was shot by an archer, and his feelings were (A) arrowed. 

28. 
Our first reigning kings, they were full fond of fighting, 
More buffets than reading they had their delight in ; 
Of wit they knew little, as says the old chronicle, 
Yet when clad in armour, were somewhat ironical. 

29. 

Pew virtues possessed Bichard's brother king John, 
So the pope sent a cardinal, one of his own, 
Who induced him to sign Magna Charta so bold, 
In Great Carter Lane, in the city, we're told. 

30. 
He said he must give up his crown, and his sceptre, 
While he would advise him, and be his preceptor ; 
If he didn't, he said, he would make him absquotilate. 
John was hocussednext year, by stewed pears or hot chocolate. 

31. 
The third of the Henrys, loved begging and borrowing, 
Which amongst his good subjects caused very much sorrow- 
ing; 
Prom clergy or laymen he took no refusal, 
And to make up the sum, then he bullied the Jews all. 
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32, 

When Edward the First was crusading, he stagger did, 
When the Moslem him stick, with a sharp poisoned dagger 

did. 
His wife in the camp, who, by luck, then resided, 
The poison sacked out, and so he never die did. 

33. 

He conquered the Welsh, and broke when they were hard up, 
Their crwths and their harp strings, and strung every bard 

up; 
However, he gave them p native born prince 
At Carnarvon— the room has been shewn ever since. 

34. 

Of King Edward the Second, the less said the better is, 
His history chiefly set forth in black letter is. 
His favourites were naught, his queen was a bad one, 
Much too fond of flirting; his end was a sad one. 

35. 

King Edward the Third, was successful and bold, 
And so was his son, the Black Prince, we are told ; 
But whether he fought for dominion or glory, 
Does not come within the extent of our story. 

36. 

King Bichard the Second began rather plucky, 

In staying Wat Tyler's rebellion was lucky ; 

He soon became idle ; some nobles cried shame of him, 

Took from him his throne ; none know what became of him. 

37. 
The usurper, as Henry the Fourth did then reign, 
But found in his kingdom much trouble and pain ; 
Glendower and Hotspur of his rights were sceptical, 
He was clever, though harsh, and died epileptical. 
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38. 
His son Henry succeeded, the fifth of the name, 
Who was brave, and well known in the annals of fame ; 
And Agincourt's battle will live to futurity. 
He died much lamented while scarce at maturity. 

39. 
About a couple of roses they then fought like winking, 
The wars were called civil, a strange name we're thinking ; 
And whether the monarch were Harry or Ned, 
Dependedon conquest of white rose, or red. 

40. 
King Henry the Sixth, had just commenced life, 
And throughout he was ruled by his uncles, or wife. 
He was pious and good; if his lot had been lower, 
He might have been happy, nor died in the Tower. 

41. 
It was Edward the Fourth, who made him knock under. 
He might be the right heir, we shouldn't much wonder. 
Of printing the noble art now did appear ; 
That's near all in praise of this reign we much fear. 

42. 
King Eichard the Third, wished on his own account to reign, 
So smothered his nephews with bolster and counterpane. 
About trifles like these, he was not particular, 
For body and mind were not quite perpendicular. 

43. 
This death of King Edward the Fifth, was of old stirred up : 
Now some think the tale, and not Edward, was bolstered up : 
That Eichard was able, and few could be bolder; 
Instead of hunch-back, he had but a high shoulder. 

44. 
However at Bosworth, his career have an end did, 
And Henry the Seventh the throne then ascend did. 
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This king was cold-hearted, rapacious and speci-ous, 
Had a troublesome reign, and fond of his specie was* 

45. 
King Henry the Eighth for wives had a freak, 
Except Sundays, he'd one for each day in the week. 
The first had a child, so was called Catherine Ma, 
While the last of these ladies was called Catherine Pa(rr.) 

46. 
When young, the Pope called him of Faith the Defender. 
He was frank though expensive, in form tall and slender, 
Was bold and chivalrous, could well hit the bull's-eye : 
His friend and adviser, was Cardinal Wolsey. 

47. 
His religion reformed when in years he was growing, 
And a wish for some change in his wives began shewing. 
He was musical, critical, pompous, and chemical ; 
And lastly, got very fat, fierce, and polemical. 

48. 
King Edward the Sixth died, when quite in his youth he was y 
Distinguished for piety, wisdom, and truth he was. 
Queen Mary permitted much wrong, and in sooth less 
Is said here the best ; was a bigot and ruthless. 

49. 
The glorious queen Bess had a right royal will in her, 
And so fond of dress that we're sure the court milliner 
Could soon make a fortune, though the queen she would cuff 

her, 
For her collar was rough, but her choler was rougher. 

50. 
Unto Tilbury Fort she went with good will-o, 
And frightened away mighty Spain's Armadillo- 
We like this diminutive instead of Armada, 
It shews what was then thought of Spanish bravada. 
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51. 

Her ladies drank ale, as they had not got tea, 
Whilst she'd men to beau her, though she had not bohea. 
She was clever, but vain ; and acted imperiously ; 
And with Mary of Scots was to blame rather seriously. 

52. 

The first of the James's, though fond of his bottle, 
Set up for a scholar, a new Aristotle. 
He invented Guy Fauxes, a piece of temerity, 
To hand down his figure and dress to posterity. 

53. 

Guy Faux and his comrades the policemen did catch, 
With each in his hand a great Lucifer match ; 
But it does not appear that very much harm he meant, 
He was only a going to blow up the Parliament. 

54. 

Charles the First had he not to a kingdom succeeded, 
Might with honour and wealth through his life have pro- 
ceeded. 
Insincere, ill-advised, the land was provoked about 
His acts, and his end was one cannot be joked about. 

55. 

Then the Commonwealth came, that time puritanical, 
Which might have brought forward some tempers tyrannical. 
But Cromwell Protector, could advise well, or fight there, 
Was crafty and able, although he'd no right there. 

56. 
Of the second king Charles we'll dispose in a line, 
His stick it was cane, his companions canine ; 
He was fond of the ladies, it's very well known, 
But the wives he preferred were not always his own. 
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57. 
Ungrateful and sensual, and what seems astonishing, 
The great plague and fire they failed in admonishing. 
The second king James was deposed by his daughter, 
Whose husband, to act 'gainst her father had taught her. 

58. 
Next William and Mary — he reigned in her right 
Whilst he lived ; was reserved, but was valiant in fight. 
Phlegmatic, some harsh things without much remorse he did 
Permit ; at last die by a fall from his horse he did. 

59. 
A good woman was Anne, and her reign it was quiet, 
Though her favourites, proud things, would sometimes run 

riot. 
The Union with Scotland was friendly arranged ; 
Since then the two lands to Great Britain are changed. 

60. 
For the Georges, 'fore George, see what Thackeray says, 
Though we differ from him in his scant meed of praise. 
A good English heart had the third of the name, 
And king William the sailor had much of the same. 

61. 
To our kings we've been singing for ages uproarious, 
God send them Victorias, happy and glorious ; 
And now we have got such a good one at last, 
May God bless her ! and grant we may long keep her fast. 
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IV. 

Some observations on Ignorance — Its advantages and 
disadvantages^ by Dr. Homer Dormouse. 

It is somewhere said in one of the classic writers— 
" Quid juvat in cunctis vitae stndiare diebus ? 
Quid juvat assiduas scribendo spendere noctes V 3 
which we may freely translate — 

« Why pass your days in bookish studiosity ? 
Why pass your nights in scribe's assiduosity V 
Now we feel convinced that the mental quality or qualifica- 
tion commonly called Ignorance, is frequently very much 
mistaken, and undervalued. In some cases it is partly fused 
with forgetfulness or want of memory ; where for instance 
a person may have conferred a benefit on another, how con- 
venient if in aftertimes the person obliged should allow the 
fact to slip from his memory, or in words become ignorant 
of it. Every one will see the advantage of this species of 
ignorance, especially should the benefactor have rather des- 
cended in the social ladder, and therefore no gratitude be 
requisite for future favours. Of course, if the benefactor 
were to mount instead, the ignorance referred to would be 
avoided. 

We will make a few observations on Ignorance in some of 
its many phases ; to discuss all would require a work as long 
as the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and perhaps as little read. 
We occasionally meet with persons who are called or treated 
as ignorant, but who really are not, or not so much as those 
who so call them ; while there are others who may be con- 
sidered ignorant without being conscious of it themselves. 
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Take the instance of the mother of the young sailor, who 
believed all his stories about his finding one of the wheels 
of Pharaoh's chariot, and part of the window of the ark, 
with many other impossibler a rities in the Mediterranean; 
but when he told her of flying fishes, she rebuked him 
severely for endeavouring to impose on her; " Flying fishes I 
no, no, Jack, you ought to be ashamed, to try and take in 
your old mother so ; the other curious things you saw I can 
well believe, but, fishes flying in the air, oh fie I oh fie 1" 

We have also read of an Irishman, whose son required a 
patch on the hinder part of his trousers, when the father, 
sensibly considering that cloth would soon wear out again, 
ingeniously fastened in a piece of an old straw bonnet, but 
unluckily managed not to put the smooth side inwards, so 
that the boy found sitting down somewhat uncomfortable. 
"What's the matter wid ye, Teddy V 9 says the father, "what 
makes ye wriggle about in that way f Sit aisy, man ; sure 
enough, haVnt ye a straw-bottomed chair to sit down upon 
all the rest of your journey, which is more than your lather 
ever had before you." Now the old woman and boy were 
both ignorant without knowing it, especially the latter, who 
was quite insensible (that is mentally, not bodily) of the 
lasting benefit conferred on him by his provident father, giv- 
ing him a sound article of clothing and a portable chair 
combined. The jury who found a man not guilty of sheep- 
stealing, and hoped he wouldn't do it again ; and the other 
who found a man not guilty, but recommended him to 
mercy, may be presumed to be examples of the same sort. 
Of course, they had no notion of their being ignorant, but, 
on the contrary, no doubt thought that their qualified ver- 
dicts were rare specimens of tact and intellect, and went 
home rejoicing to their wives and families. 

A simple minded person of good average intellect, may 
make a queer mistake sounding like ignorance in matters to 
which he is not accustomed ; like the clergyman appointed 
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from one of the Universities, to a country living, who see- 
ing a hen with a numerous brood of chickens, said, " How 
can that 'poor bird suckle so many young ones." 

The Irish Serjeant who had a party of men out to practice 
ball firing, and placed them in two divisions against the 
target opposite each other, was something of this sort. 
" Kill each other 1" says he, on being expostulated with by 
the Major, "why they are all our own men." By the bye, 
the men must have been somewhat of his way of thinking 
too. 

. There is a double instance of this sort of ignorance, in the 
man riding a pony that was somewhat troublesome and 
restive, and contrived to entangle one of its hoofs in the 
stirrup. " Hollo !" says the rider, " if you are going to get 
up, I may as well get down ; there is not room for both." 
Now, we are rather puzzled to decide which was the most 
ignorant of the two, the man who fancied that the pony 
could get up behind him, or the animal that tried to mount 
on its own back. It reminds us, though we cannot exactly 
say we have heard of it before or have met with the story 
anywhere, of a man who got into a trunk and then tried 
to carry it away upon his own shoulders. 

We cannot readily define the amount of difference between 
one who is ignorant and does not know it, and one who is 
ignorant, yet has some lurking suspicion that he may not be 
fully up in the subject before him. Of course he will not 
tell his doubts, when he has any, but follow the advice of 
Sam Slick, " it don't do to say you don't know, it lowers 
you in the eyes of other folks. If you don't know what 
another man knows, he is shocked at your ignorance. But if 
he don't know what you do, he can find an excuse in a 
minute. Never say you don't know." When Virgilius, 
Bishop of Salisbury, was condemned to flames as a heretic, 
because he propounded the existence of Antipodes, it is 
not improbable that his bigoted persecutors had a glimmer 
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that there might be such a region, though they could not 
tell where, or how to get to it. But said they, as we have 
boldly affirmed there is no such place, and do not exactly 
know what it means, and as we object to the use of the term 
anti, altogether, and yet are a little puzzled by the Bishop's 
arguments ; let us burn him, it is the shortest way of settling 
the dispute ; there's no such word in the Bible, so he is a 
heretic." 

The class of people wise in their own conceit, is, we fear, 
very large, and certainly of great antiquity, as Solomon has 
said " Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? there 
is more hope of a fool than of him." Old Keskanah the 
Indian, in the exordium of one of his speeches said, " It is 
very strange that I never meet with any one who is equal 
in sense to me." How many Keskanahs do we meet with ; 
perhaps not all so candid in speech, though their actions 
fully shew their self-opinion. But the sub-stratum of ignor- 
ance will crop out if you watch. Dogberry in his way was 
as great as Keskanah, " to be a well-favoured man is the 
gift of fortune ; but to write and read comes by nature." 
Now Dogberry evidently thought he was favoured each 
way, and his whole character is bombasted with self-import- 
ance. The Mayor of Pevensey, of whom the anecdote is 
well known to those who have met with it ; having received 
a letter of importance began to pretend to read it, upside 
down, and on the messenger suggesting that he might read 
it better the other way, replied angrily, " Hold your tongue, 
Sir, for while I am Mayor of Pevensey, FU hold a letter which 
end uppards I like." We remember in former days the 
inimitable look of Liston in the Burgomaster of some place 
or other, when making a similar speech. 

These wise in their own conceit men are not confined to 
any particular class of society, amongst high and low, 
rich and poor, they may be equally found ; there is 
no meeting or collection of men, for any purpose, charit- 
able, convivial, or what not, but there one or more will 
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probably be found, and we occasionally meet with them 
amongst amateur musicians and artists, as well as among 
the professors themselves, especially those not of the first 
rank, of these, amateur singers seem to take the lead, and 
are little aware how much their airs amuse. In every club 
or association, no matter for what purpose, we may observe 
a certain class of men taking the lead irrespective of real 
qualifications, but gifted with self confidence, a boon denied 
to many, and valuable when not abused. Still if they bear 
their honours meekly, they are useful members. 

If we were not afraid, we might refer to those critics who 
review works of which possibly they know and have read 
but little, and yet, as if ex cathedra, send forth broadcast 
opinions anonymously for the benefit of the world, and as 
they are not uncommonly in the company of sound and 
able writers whose judgments are well worth attending to, 
they float down the stream, according to the old story, and 
cry out, " how we apples Bwim," not knowing what the 
world considers them. They remind us somewhat of 
Drawcansir, in the Behearsal, 

" I drink, I huff, I strut, look big and stare ; 
And all this I can do, because I dare." 
That is because they know that no one will be allowed a fair 
opportunity of answering them, or would even then proba- 
bly take the trouble. Ah well ! as Mrs. Gamp says, and 
sich is life ! We read somewhere in olden times of Brunellus, 
or Speculum Stultorum, where an ass is mentioned who 
admitted the beauty of his long ears, and was fully aware 
of the dignity attached to them, but was mortified at the 
shortness of his tail, and took medical advice for the 
purpose of procuring a remedy. Now we meet occasion- 
ally with people of this class, armed perhaps with a 
little social position and distinction, or a smattering 
of something or other, requiring nothing but a little cram- 
ming, nothing of real study, and yet fancy they want some- 
what more respect than they always meet with, excepting 
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of course from those a few steps beneath them in the ladder 
of life. They feel somehow that their tails are too short. 
" Hallo, you Sir !" says a pompous bishop to the eccentric 
Due de Eoquelaire, whom he met on the road, and who passed 
him without any mark of respect, " what's the last thing in 
Paris ?" " Green Peas," says the Duke. " And what's 
your name, fellow ?" says the angry bishop. " Some who 
don't know any better call me, Hallo, you Sir ! my friends 
call me the Due de Eoquelaire." The crest-fallen bishop 
drove off as fast as he could. 

There are professional ignoramuses in all the three learned 
professions, and indeed in every trade, calling, and profes- 
sion. Men not without some sort of education or informa- 
tion, but who are ignorant of their own deficiencies, pride 
themselves on what they call their standing, and seek to 
bully or sneer at those far above them in mind, but without 
their self-confidence, which with them is a valuable part of 
their stock and trade. " Now,' 5 says a consequential bar- 
rister to an honest sailor, who had fought his country's 
battles, and extended her geographical knowledge, " where 
was your ship on this occasion ?" The captain replies, " In 
Quarantine." " Indeed," says the lawyer who was cross-ex- 
amining, " in Quarantine. Now, sir, will you repeat it was 
in Quarantine ? Gentlemen of the Jury, I must beg you to 
attend to this important question : will you on your solemn 
oath declare it was in Quarantine ?" " I do," says the 
witness. " And now, Sir," says the Counsel, looking 
learnedly first at the Jury, and then savagely at the witness, 
" let me warn you to well consider your answer, where is 
Quarantine?" 

Sheridan was once teased by a member who wanted to 
borrow a ray of his light, and hung on him for the purpose^ 
crying out hear ! hear ! to everything he said. So the wit 
laid a trap for him. "Where," says he in some debate, 
t€ shall we find a more troublesome, interfering person, 
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where shall we find a more knavish fool V 3 " Hear! Hearl" 
says the noisy partisan. " I am much obliged to the honor- 
able member," says Sheridan, bowing to him, amidst the 
laughter of the House. 

The following may be considered as a blunder of sheer 
ignorance or inaptitude. A Nottingham publican, called 
Littlejohn, took Eobin Hood for his sign, with the following 
lines :-— 

"All ye that relish ale that's good, 
Come in, and drink with Eobin Hood ; 
If Robin Hood is not at home, 
Come in, and drink with Littlejohn." 
His successor was called Samuel Johnson, who thinking it 
a pity that the lines should not be retained, merely substi- 
tuted his own name for Littlejohn, making the last line 

'< Come in, and drink with Samuel Johnson ;" 
perfectly unaware of the absurdity of the change. 

Absurd mistakes have occurred from mis-spelling, or 
something similar. Rabelais refers to "les singes de 
Chauny," arising from the municipality of that place, de- 
siring to have some swans, having written to Paris for some 
cinges, instead of cignes; and singes being then written 
with a c, in due time they received a waggon load of apes, 
to the great amusement of the populace. The stories of the 
person sending for 2 or 3 monkeys, which being read 203, 
150 were sent with a letter that the rest should follow ; and 
also of the forte piano sent for, which was read forty, and 
twenty sent in part, are, we doubt not, well known, 

Sir Richard Steele compared the First Lord of the Treasury 
to an emmet, distinguished from his fellows by a white straw, 
and we might adorn his fellow-ministers with smaller straws, 
but who would venture to doubt that these white straws did 
not justify any amount of assumed dignity, just as the suc- 
cessful leapers and creepers over and under the ribbon at 
Jwilliput were fully entitled to any amount of self-importance. 
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When, however, we come lower down in the scale, we cannot 
understand how certain vanities, garnished indeed with con- 
summate self-assurance, have been tolerated. Many of the 
stories told of the celebrated (in his line) Brummell, are no 
doubt familiar to some of our readers, and one could hardly 
believe them had they not been well authenticated. Such 
as his saying he had dined the day before at the house of a 
person named R — , who had desired him to make up the 
party himself, and where was every delicacy of the season ; 
but, says Brummell, conceive my astonishment when I tell 
you that Mr. R — had the assurance to sit down and dine 
with us ! And again, when a banker offered him his carriage 
to go to an aristocratic party, he said, " What will you do f 
It would not be right for you to get up behind, and I could 
not be seen in the same vehicle with you." His audible 
inquiry also of Lord Alvanley, " Who's your fat friend?" 
on the Prince Eegent passing and cutting Brummell, who 
had offended him by some act of great indiscretion. Poor 
Brummell at last had to leave the kingdom in poverty, and 
ultimately his mind gave way. In the zenith of his career 
he was the spoiled child of fashion ; we who do not re- 
member him can scarcely tell why, and his ignorance was in 
not properly understanding his true position, and thus pro- 
viding for a possible and even probable change which came 
at last over him, causing his latter days to be those of 
distress and desertion, though his old patron, the Regent, 
eventually did something to alleviate his state of poverty. 
What shall we say of some celebrated dancers of whom 
anecdotes are told, where vanity seem to have been at its 
summit : the Vestrises, Pitrdt, &c. One must suffice, which 
shall be of Le Grand Pitrdt, as he was called, who when at 
Vienna would only danc^B in the last act of the ballet, refus- 
ing to dance in the first even at the request of the Emperor, 
who with his Court immediately left the house. Pitr6t 
turned to the other dancers, and said, " Mes enfants, nous 
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dansons pour nous-menies, et non pas pour l'Empereur," 
and never danced better in his life. Notwithstanding this 
impertinence, the Emperor sent him at the end of his 
engagement a gold snuff-box with his picture set round with 
brilliants. A Colonel of the Guards brought it to him when 
he was under the hands of his hair-dresser. He took it, 
and, crushing the picture, gave the box to the hair-dresser, 
desiring tjie officer to tell his master, that was the way he 
treated baubles sent to him by persons not worthy of his 
friendship. Luckily his carriage was in waiting for him, 
and he contrived to get out of the Emperor's dominions 
just before a party of Hussars could overtake him. Here 
again is a sad example of ignorance. Pitrot knew not how 
to make proper use of his prosperity; prosperity, too, which 
depended on the integrity of his heels or his legs. He died 
in poverty. There are unfortunate instances of singers, and 
other musicians, whom we could name, distinguished in their 
time, falling in their latter days into poverty and neglect, 
from extravagance or other sufficient causes; ignorant of 
the adage of making hay while the sun shines. 
Vanity and ignorance are often nearly allied. 
Contented, innocent, unconscious ignorance, we tolerate 
and assist, sometimes perhaps with a degree of pity not 
untinged with vanity. But vain ignorance, or ignorant 
vanity, oomes against the grain. How many men do we 
meet with, and those not confined to the time of youth, — 
we have seen some of very mature age, and past it, — who 
think they are the admiration of all the females they meet, 
and that in fact they are sought after ; followed after ; and 
so they are in Madame Blaise's fashion, according to the 
following quatrain from an old poem called La Galisse :— 
" On dit que dans ses amours 
II fut caresse des belles, 
Qui le suivirent toujours 
Tant qu'il marcha devant elles," 
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Oh 1 if they only knew how they are laughed at by the fair 
sex, instead of obtaining the admiration they think inevit- 
able. The ladies abominate look-and-die men, the Sim 
Tappertit-eyed men. A plain, clever, and courteous 
Wilkes, would soon have the advantage over Apollo himself, 
were Apollo conceited or vain of his personal appearance ; 
how much more then over those whose personal qualifica- 
tions exist but in their own dreams. We hav% however 
heard of an instance of a lover whose want of self-confidence 
would have lost him a good wife, but for the wit of the lady. 

A pretty French widow, Madame Esther de was loved 

by a gentleman, who had not courage to tell his love, or to 
discover that she loved him again. One day she asked him 
what king in the Old Testament a discreet person would 
choose for a lover. Of course he could not tell. " C'est 
Assuerus," says she. " Comment V exclaimed he. ct Mais," 
replied she, with a significant smile, " c'est parceque il savait 
aimer Esther (et se taire)." He awoke, made the offer, and 
was accepted. 

We sometimes hear of cases that we hardly know whether 
to refer to simplicity or ignorance. A story is told of 
Valabreque, the husband of Catalani, on good authority. 
The celebrated songstress complained to him at rehearsal, 
that the pianoforte was too high, and told him to get it 
lowered. He called for a carpenter and made him take off 
part of the legs. In the evening, Catalani again said the 
instrument was too high, and complained that her husband 
had not attended to her instructions, on which he called the 
carpenter and asked him how much he had lowered it. 
" Two inches, sir," said the man. Considering how much 
Valabreque lived in the musical world, one would think he 
would have known that lowering a pianoforte was scarcely a 
carpenter's job. One of higher grade than Catalani's hus- 
band, however, contrived a mixture of ignorance and con- 
fusion of words somewhat amusing. Monsr. de Crosne, the 
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lieutenant de police in Paris in 1778, was informed that in a 
certain house was, ts une secte d'Anabaptistes, qui faisait 
beaucoup de bruit dans le quartier." He went to make 
inquiries, and asked to whom the house belonged. " A 
Batiste," was the answer. "Et qui sont ceux qui s'y 
assemblent, et qui font tant de bruit ?" " Les Anabaptistes." 
" Comment done," said the distinguished functionary, " des 
anes ? Ijjnvoyez les done paitre dans les prairies." Of the 
man who put out the candle that the fleas might not find 
him in the dark, we hardly know what to say ; he evidently 
had not studied natural history, and was ignorant of the 
optical qualities and nocturnal habits of fleas, and perhaps 
had been wearing fleasy hosiery. 

There are certainly some disadvantages attendant on 
ignorance, but where, as is commonly the case, a certain 
portion of vanity accompanies it, the possessor of the quality 
is not aware of them ; and on the whole we are inclined to 
think that the advantages of it are not to be despised. You 
are known as a blockhead, neither your relations or friends 
are jealous of you, or afraid of being cut out by you, although 
perhaps really not a whit better themselves. You are re- 
ceived kindly, you can join in conversation, having got up 
the leading topics of the day from the newspapers, or have 
been accidentally crammed by some acquaintance you have 
met. And of course when we talk of ignorance, we assume 
some small knowledge of the general outline of the history 
of England as far back as George the Third, or that there 
are not more than five or six quarters of the globe ; that the 
East and West Indies are not next door to each other ; that 
Austria and Australia, are not the same, that there is some 
difference between the Sun and the Moon, though the former 
only appears in daylight, when we do not want ifc, while the 
latter illumines the dark night, and with sufficient discre- 
tion to avoid scientific subjects, and if possible, and there's 
the rub, to avoid being a bore. Old Sum Weller said to his 
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son, " You'll find that as you get vider, you'll get viser. 
Vidth and visdom, Sammy, always grows together/' Now, 
assuming the advantages of ignorance above referred to, we 
will conclude with the well-known passage, altering only 
one letter — 

If ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wide. 
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V. 

A Jew remarks on an ancient implement found in the 
vicinity of Loggerville, by Lumpkyn Queer, Esq. 
Jun. 

The implement or instrument I have the honour of pro- 
ducing to the Society, was found a few days since on 
opening a large mound of refuse earth by the road-side, 
which had remained undisturbed since the memory of man. 
It was either inclosed in, or accompanied by, a fragment of 
parchment; the finder cannot with certainty say which, 
not knowing the interesting discovery he had made. The 
instrument seems to have been composed of two parts, 
joined together at the top by a sort of hinge ; one of these 
parts is broken in two, but they appear to have been about 
nine inches long ; and as a learned friend has suggested, it 
might have been looked upon as a sort of small flail, only 
the hinge or junction has not the easy jauntiness of the flail. 
It is difficult from its great antiquity to give a decided 
opinion on the nature of the wood of which it is composed, 
but I should be inclined to call it mahogany or oak, or it 
may be beech or box ; while the friend above referred to 
considers it to be maple or willow, and indeed at first 
I was in favour of rosewood, with the colour discharged 
after the lapse of centuries. Of its use it is useless to form 
any satisfactory conjectures. A suggestion has been made 
that it was an instrument of torture, for though not exactly 
a thumb-screw, it seems that it could have been readily 
used as an effectual digital compressor. I am, however, 
more inclined to consider it to have been an instrument 
connected with the apparel or decoration, or arms of the 
Romans ; and I am more especially confirmed in this opinion 
from the fact that there is a tradition of a Roman station 
or road in the adjoining county, not more than three score 
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miles distant from our town, unless as some have said, such 
station was in fact an earthwork raised in the time of the 
Commonwealth wars. However, the remains of a short 
inscription on the instrument prove its Eoman origin. There 
are still visible the letters " ZE HARD," and the figures 
26. Now, knowing as we do, the frequent misplacement 
of letters in these inscriptions, we may safely read S for Z, 
and transpose R and D ; se being then evidently the end of 
the word praese, and the inscription in extenso, praese 
Hadriano, the figures 26 of course requiring another at 
the commencement to shew the century. The inscription 
on the parchment has, I confess, baffled me ; being much 
worn and soiled, and in a cramped antique character, 
probably of ancient date even in the time of Hadrian, and 
perhaps in the early Oadmean language. I will however 
leave it on the table for the inspection of the members of 
our Society, and hope thus to have it deciphered. 



Note. — After the above article was printed off, the re- 
maining part of the implement was discovered, and it turns 
out to be a lemon-squeezer, with the inscription, " Squeeze 
hard," and the date 1826. The parchment is part of an 
Indenture of fine of the time of George the 4th, in the queer, 
unreadable hand only abolished about 30 years since. Tfiese 
little accidents will happen in the most learned Societies. 
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VI. 
Retrospective Review of Juvenile Literature, by Silenus 
Trimtwig, Esq. 
We of a certain age — never mind what that may be — can 
look back with some degree of interest and information on the 
children's books of three or four score years, or mayhap 
almost a century old. Not from personal knowledge 
entirely (we are not centenarians) but in the time of our 
juvenility we had the benefit of works occasionally a quarter 
or half a hundred of years before our own date. Well do 
we recollect our annual Christmas visit to Mr. Newbery at 
the corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, and grateful did we 
feel to Mr. Jones Griffith, who is said to have been the 
introducer and one of the most voluminous writers of the 
juvenile literature of the last century. Not that we then 
knew anything about him, and probably thought that no- 
body could write such marvellous tales but the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or the Prime Minister, or Lord Chancellor. 
Far be it from us to depreciate the works for children of the 
present day, many of which are admirably got up, but we 
cannot forget the pleasure afforded by our early friends, 
and will introduce a few of them to our readers, our collec- 
tion consists of about half a hundred of the green and gold 
("gingerbread covered," as they were sometimes called,) 
little books ; the green and gold is, we confess, from age 
and juvenile familiar usage, more theoretical than practical. 
We should strongly recommend some spirited publisher to 
re-issue them, and for that purpose to start a Juvenile 
Literature Company (limited) with the usual staff of directors, 
bankers, solicitors, brokers, secretary, &c. A monthly 
publication, to be called " The Tell-Tale Library/' "Buds 
of Literature for Nursery Sprouts," &c, would soon bring 
the shares to a premium, and we offer ourselves as managing 
director. 
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We will begin with " The Entertaining History of Little 
Goody Goosecap." There may not be much in the name, 
but what's in the name ? Do we not find distinguished in 
History, Wolfe, Hawke, Fox, Drake, Hay and Straw ? Do we 
not look at actions, more than names ? If you do not like your 
name, can you not for a few shillings advertize in the Times, 
that in future you the undersigned, formerly known as Mr. 
Whitey Brown Grubb, are to be addressed, inscribed, and 
written down as Azure Papillon, Esq. ? And besides her real 
name was Frances Fairchild, having obtained the name of 
Goosecap from her habit of repeating things, and she was the 
child of respectable parents, who dying when she was of the 
age of four, left her to the guardianship of an uncle. He, mis- 
taking his duties, constituted himself more particularly the 
careful guardian of her property ; and not having had much 
experience in the management of young children, judiciously 
delivered her over to the parish, and a portrait is given of 
her in her parish dress. Indeed, there is one of her pre- 
viously at the early age of two, apparently somewhat preco- 
cious. Some of these illustrations, are curious, not exactly 
as works of art, but as specimens of the costume of the age : 
in this case the date of the book is 1794. Being an indus- 
trious little girl, she after a time teaches the younger children 
an alphabet, originally invented for her by her father, begin- 
ning, "A was an Angler, who fished in a brook," &c. 
We confess to some doubt as to the right of Mr. Fairchild to 
this authorship, and are inclined to add it to the long list 
of literary appropriations, already in existence. 

A Mrs. Bountiful now appears on the scene, who takes a 
fancy to little Goosecap from her good conduct at church, 
and, as it afterwards appears, had known her parents. She 
sends her to a genteel school ; and at the age of thirteen she 
is taken to London for a month, where she saw Westminster 
Abbey, Vauxhall, and other exhibitions of the day. And 
here we cannot help referring to the increased advantages 
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now, in the way of exhibitions, for good little children, both 
in variety and intellectual standard. Look at the Christy 
Minstrels, without entering into the disputed question of 
which are the real, genuine, authentic Christy's. What 
accurate notions such an entertainment must afford to intel- 
ligent youth of Negro or " Nigger " life ! How can they 
believe in the sorrows of slavery, when they are led to 
believe that the principal occupations of the negro, are playing 
the bones and banjo, dancing the double-shuffle jigs, and sing- 
ing f Then again, see the superiority of Madame Tussaud's 
wax work, over Mrs. Salmon's. The latter had indeed a sort of 
mitigated sensational closet, and we remember being kicked 
by old Mother Shipton, to our great fright and astonishment, 
as we had done nothing to disoblige the old lady ; but what 
was this to Madame Tussaud's chamber of horrors, where 
for an extra sixpence you may see enough to keep you 
awake for a fortnight, and supply you in night-mares for a 
month. Then again look at that real treat for intelligent 
children, the Zoological Gardens; they may perhaps be a 
little led astray as to the babits and food of some of the 
animals, and fancy that the lions and tigers, &c, in a state 
of nature, are accustomed to eat shins of beef, and clods and 
sticking-pieces ; that frugivorous or graminivorous animals 
when at home eat cabbage leaves, potatoes and apples, gin- 
gerbread and slices of cake, and so forth. But those who 
are old enough may remember Polito's, Pidcock's, or Cross's 
menageries at Exeter Change, where the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, and we think the whale (that is, the skeleton) 
were located up two pair of stairs, how got there we could 
never imagine ; and as to the lions and tigers, &c, on the 
first floor, that problem was still worse. One of them got 
loose, and we think escaped out of the garret-window, to 
the great astonishment of himself and a chimney sweep, who 
happened to be on the top of a chimney. And then bazaars ! 
We have no room to dilate on their varied treasures. 
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There is a portrait of Goosecap on her return in her 

fashionable dress, with a 
spread of petticoat and 
crinoline equal to any of 
modern times, of which 
we show a copy as a 
specimen of these illus- 
trations. We have now 
unexpectedly a short 
story introduced some- 
what of the sensational 
class. Miss Patty Wilson is a handsome young girl, fond 
of dress and pleasure, and indulged in both by her foolish 
mother. Squire Tinsel, a profligate rake, becomes acquainted 
with her, seduces her under false promises of marriage, then, 
as usual deserts her, and she dies of a broken heart, as her 
father had previously done, in consequence of her miscon- 
duct. The author is desirous that his young readers should 
fully appreciate his reason for introducing this tragic episode, 
which at the age of seven or eight might be a little doubt- 
ful ; so he says that he hopes this (and some other stories) 
" will not be deemed improper, as it is to be supposed that 
all little characters are intended to be men and women, 
when such tales may be of service to their future conduct." 
This explanation of the intention of " little characters" or 
children, affords a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
the human race. 

When Fanny is sixteen, Mrs. BountifuPs son, a handsome 
young man of the age of two-and-twenty, comes home from 
abroad, where he had been for the last ten years, with his 
uncle, who had adopted him. The uncle also brings his 
own daughter Harriet, a little girl of six. Fanny becomes 
her preceptress, and we have a picture of the happy family, 
but by some strange mistake of the artist, it is represented 
as consisting of two grown-up females, and three males, 
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instead of two males, and three females, and one of them a 
child; however we could point out worse mistakes in works 
of greater pretence. 

Of course every one can now foretell what is to happen, 
as we are not dealing with one of those works which go on 
smoothly till the last chapter, and then throw everybody 
into mourning and difficulties, and the reader into despair 
or anger, according to temperament. The usual sky- 
rocketty course takes place, to aid in which Fanny's knavish 
uncle dies, just at the right time, in the West Indies ; peni- 
tent, and leaving her £10,000. She marries young Bounti- 
ful, and they all start off on a visit to their friends in London, 
and on their return set up their carriage. We consider this 
finishing piece of happiness, a master stroke of the author ; 
there is a tender touch of pathos in it, which some perhaps 
might pass unnoticed. We have seen at the conclusion of 
many novels, that after a series of adventures of all sorts, 
the hero and heroine marry, and live happy and respected 
ever after, but we do not find (as in the present tale) that 
they marry and are happy and respected and keep their 
carriage ever after. Think what is implied in these few 
additional words, "set up their carriage" ! The book 
finishes with a picture of the stately building of St. Paul's 
Church. As this, however, seems apropos to nothing, we 
are bound to object to its introduction ; it rather distracts 
the attention of the reader, whose feelings have just been so 
pleasingly excited, by the imaginative conclusion of this 
interesting history. 

We find in our collection, abridgements of Pamela, and 
Joseph Andrews, which we can scarcely consider well selected 
for young children, who would scarcely understand the trials 
of one, or the humour of the other, which however is pretty 
well abridged away. Also the new Eobinson Crusoe, an 
abridgement of the original with some variations ; then Gulli- 
ver's Voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag, abridged with 
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several quaint, though coarsely executed, illustrations, which 

we remember used to afford 
us great satisfaction, though 
we certainly hesitated about 
the truth of all the adven- 
tures, and thought he might 
have rather taken pattern 
from Sinbad the Sailor, 
whose integrity we scarcely 
doubted. One specimen 
may perhaps amuse. 
Mrs. Norton's Story Book, may be referred to as having 
numerous illustrations, containing figures of the costume 
of the time, especially of the huge bonnet or hat then in 
vogue. Look at an example, how it 
would be stared at in the bonnetless 





years. 



1866-7. 



The next book is one comprising 
moral essays in disguise. €i The Toy- 
shop or the Sentimental Preceptor," 
where a philosophical toyman treats 
children with moral lessons applicable 
to the several toys purchased. We 
have some doubts what the effect 
would be in practice with children eager for the promised 
present. By way of what we must designate as a palpable 
puff, the toy -man gives his young friends some of Newbery's 
publications, " of which they afterwards purchased many, 
and consequently became the wisest and most learned 
of all their little acquaintances " Now that's a good puff 
direct, though we do not exactly see how they were to 
become the wisest of their acquaintances, unless they did 
what few do, know themselves. 

We may pass over the Life and Adventures of a Fly (an 
auto-biography it is stated,) he is saved from a milk and 
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watery grave (of which circumstance there is an engraving, 
with a portrait of the fly) by Master Jacky Lovebook, one of 
the heroes of the tale, who surmises the insect might have 
a father, mother, brother, or sister, to mourn his loss ; a 
phase in insect society we fear not sufficiently attended to by 
us, in our murderous adventures with spiders, cockroaches, 
bluebottle flies, Ac. The history of Solomon Serious and 
his dog Pompey, is another work shewing the reward of 
virtue. Solomon is a pattern boy ; he loses his father on 
the day of his christening, from an unfortunate accident, 
some blockhead having taken the chair from under him. 
His mother is thus reduced, and forced to keep a small 
school ; he learns the alphabet in a week, when between 
three and four years old, not, therefore, a precocious child. 
He never delighted in taking birds' nests, and once in the 
kindness of his heart, gave all his money and playthings, 
consisting of three-halfpence, a bag of marbles, and a spin- 
ning top, to save the life of a half-starved puppy, who becomes 
the Pompey of the tale. At the age of nine, the Curate of 
the parish takes a fancy to him, and educates him in his 
own house with his son and daughter. One day he fell into 
the water, and is saved by the intervention of Pompey, who 
fetches the Curate to help him out, virtue thus meeting with 
its reward. There is an illustration of this, as well as of 
several other incidents in the book. This Pompey is a 
sagacious little animal, somewhat above the doggedness of 
his race. A fox does mischief among the poultry, when 
Pompey feeling he is not a match for him by himself, saves 
up his allowance of meat and scraps, and then invites his 
friends to a marrow-bone feast, after which in dog-latin, or 
some other method of inter- communication, he makes his 
complaint, and they go in a body and destroy the unlucky 
fox, who it may be presumed from having eaten so many 
fowls, has become chicken-hearted. We think this anec- 
dote of animal sagacity should appear in every standard 
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work of Natural History. Solomon now loses his mother, 
and a rich East Indian named Bernard, patronizes him, and 
dying leaves him a large property on his attaining twenty-one. 

We must now protest against the conclusion of the tale. 
Of course our readers will say, there can be but one, he will 
marry the Curate's daughter, and the Curate himself, 
through his means, will become Dean at least. No such 
thing ! He gives Mr. Dones, the Curate, £500. for his kind- 
ness, but instead of marrying, amuses himself by writing 
books for Mr. Fairburn in the Minories, (the publisher of 
the book,) for the amusement and instruction of children. 
Thus concluding with a puff direct, in imitation of the New- 
bery puff, before mentioned, and scarcely to be beaten in 
modern times, which is saying much. 

We now really find a true sensational tale whioh might be 
dramatized and worked up with thrilling stage effect, and 
acted for 250 successive nights. It is the history of Little 
Dick, with illustrations which the scene painters might use- 
fully take advantage of. This Dick is a good for nothing 
fellow throughout. As a boy he blows up an old woman's 
apple-stall with gunpowder, of which there is a startling 
engraving; what stage effect could here be produced! 
Music playing, se Here we go up, up, up," real apples I real 
gunpowder ! a real old woman ! but she luckily was not 
blown up : and then the subsequent real flogging if desired, 
otherwise this might be performed behind the scenes. Our 
hero — all these raggamuflins we know are called heroes in 
novels — then goes through a series of bad adventures. He 
joins a gang of gipsies ; one of whom steals sheep and mur- 
ders the shepherd. Another fine situation, real sheep ! real 
faithful sheep dog ! hocussed by a drugged drumstick of a 
stolen chicken ! moonlight scene by the side of a mountain ; 
music, " By the side of a murmuring stream." Engaged in a 
projected robbery of an uncle, he is also a performer at a 
country theatre ; and here a fine touch of nature is intro- 
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duced: he is acting George Barnwell, when struck with 
remorse by the similarity of position, he is obliged to leave 
the stage in the middle of the performance ; and the author 
had an opportunity which he has entirely lost, of restoring 
Dick to respectability. We must in our capacity of impartial 
critic, having a decided objection to the modern style of 
making so many of the heroes and heroines good for little, 
blame him for the conclusion he has chosen ; but we cannot 
help it, we must follow the leader. Dick at the age of 21 gets 
possessed of a little money, and purchases a cargo of goods, 
with which he sails for Barbados with wicked companions. 
They mutiny and kill the captain, but are ultimately ship- 
wrecked and drowned. Putting aside our objection to the 
loss of one, who, if the author had chosen it, might have 
become a good member of society, and perhaps the head 
of a large family ; we admit that the tale as written gives 
scope for some more fine scenic effects — The mutiny — the 
murder of the captain and the good members of the 
crew, after terrific combats — jumping from the yard arm — 
hurling from the maintop — fierce encounter on the extre- 
mity of the bowsprit ; music, " Fm on the sea" — real ship ! 
And then again the shipwreck — rocks — breakers — sharks — 
real porpoises hired from the Zoological Gardens, when they 
can contrive to get live ones there — music, " Blow, gentle 
gales" — monstrous sea anemones sucking in the drowning 
men— enormous cuttle fish, clasping the sinking boat — 
despair! huge crawling starfishes — music, "Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star" — horror! desperation! ! real waves — strong swim- 
mers struggling in vain — Dick seen sinking after a desperate 
effort, having caught a crab ! screams ! agony I music, 
"Down among the dead men," seven rounds of applause ! ! 
every body brought before the curtain, porpoises and all ! 

We now find a work that we can strongly recommend to 
our antiquarian and literary societies, giving a curious 
account of gome of the characters and customs of the past 
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century, with appropriate and, no doubt, accurate portraits* 
We refer to "The Cries of London, as they are daily exhi- 
bited in the streets, with an epigram in verse adapted to 
each, embellished with sixty-two elegant cuts " — Newbery, 
1796. 6rf. Nothing but a great sale, could pay the pub- 
lisher for such an extensively illustrated work at so low a 
price. We find here amongst other celebrated characters, 
the old woman with her pan on her head, crying, " Diddle, 
diddle, diddle Dumplings, O ! hot, hot." A curious ques- 
tion here arises for the antiquary, What were Diddle Dump- 
lings ? we are not aware of any dish of that name at present, 
though we think we have read of dilly grout ; we suspect, 
diddle, to be a corruption of some old Saxon word. Then 
there is a well-known character, with — 

"A Pig' and Plum Sauce, who buys my Pig and Plum 
Sauce, A long-taiTd Pig or a short-tail* d Pig or a Pig with- 
out ever a tail, A Sow Pig or a Boar Pig or a Pig with a 
curly tail." 

Another is the portly baker with his cocked hat at St. 
Paul's, well known in his time, crying, €€ Hot Spice Ginger- 
bread, all hot." One cries, with peculiar honesty, "New 
Almanacks, new; some lies and some true, new Almanacks." 
It will be interesting to minute inquirers into facts to know 
that even the names of some of these itinerant vendors are 
mentioned. For instance, William Farrell is named as an 
itinerant cooper, ' ' Any work for the Cooper ?" Joe Pardon, 
cries "soals;" Tom Brooke, "flounders;" Patrick Kelly, 
"Black your Shoes, your Honour;" a trade that after 
having been obsolete for many years, dying away with the 
last shoe-black in Fleur-de-lis Court, Fleet Street, has of 
late years been revived on a large scale with great success 
and increased polish. We have another noted character, 
Buckhorse, crying, " Jemmy Tartars (canes) a halfpenny 
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a piece." We happen to know from another source, that 
the real name of this celebrated person was John Smith, a 
pugilist of a remarkable ugly phiz, and who is immortalized 
in his nick-name by having given the same term, buck- 
horse, to a peculiar slap in the face, well known to old West- 
minsters. His cry was one of those given with great success 
by Shuter, the great comedian, in his imitations of the London 
cries. It is strange what queer origin mundane immortality 
sometimes has. The Statistical Society will find some 
valuable information relative to the prices of different 
articles. 

Our copy we presume is unique, 
and it well deserves a reprint; 
why, the illustrations alone con- 
tain most valuable examples of 
the costume of the age in the 
retail class of traders which they 
represent; and no doubt the 
likenesses are equal to photo- 
graphs ! We give the portly 
. baker as an example. 

Another popular work in our 
collection, is "The Eenowned History of Goody Two 
Shoes," of which the authorship has been variously attri- 
buted to Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. Hannah More, &c, with hints 
of assistance from Dr. Johnson, or Goldsmith, or Horace 
Walpole. As may be supposed, it is of a strict moral ten- 
dency, having a slight similarity to the history of Little 
Goosecap. The parents of Margery (which was her Chris- 
tian name) and her brother Tommy, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Meanwell, who died when their children were quite young, 
having been the victims of oppression by Sir Timothy 
Gripe. A worthy clergyman (Mr. Smith) fortunately takes 
pompassion on the orphans, and sends Tommy to pea. 
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There is a portrait of him in 
loose jacket and trowsers, witha 
cocked hat and a cane under his 
arm, being no doubt a correct 
representation of the costume 
of a cabin-boy of the time, 
which we here present to our 
readers. Little Margery at 
the same time has, amongst other things, a new pair of 
shoes given her which she is proud of shewing to every one, 
and crying out, ' ' Two Shoes, Mame, See two Shoes ;" and 
from this she acquired the name of Goody Two Shoes, a 
little incident related with much simplicity and skill by the 
author, with a portrait of little Goody and 
her Shoes, which you may like to see. 
Whilst a child herself she went about 
teaching the neighbouring children, and 
is made president of an A B C College, 
as the author somewhat pompously calls 
it; being in fact mistress of a juvenile 
school. She goes on increasing in good- 
ness and prosperity, but our limits will not 
allow us to enter into particulars, and 
at last marries Sir Charles Jones; her brother, who had 
♦ made a large fortune beyond seas, returning most oppor- 
tunely, just in time to be present at the wedding. By 
this time, their oppressor, Sir Thomas Gripe, has got 
into difficulties, and lost his position and his unjustly ac- 
quired property. After some time Margery, as we will 
still call her, is left a wealthy widow ; she does much good 
around her, and dies greatly lamented. The history closes 
with six lines on the occasion of her death, and we are 
sorry to have to close our review of this interesting little 
work with a charge of a little carelessness on the part of 
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the author in the last line, which ends with a somewhat 
unlucky junction of words, referring to the meeting of 
departed friends — 

" Bepine no more, your plaints forbear, 
And all prepare to meet them there" 

The Museum for Young Gentlemen and Ladies, must 
have been very popular, as ours is the fifteenth edition. 
It contains several scientific and learned articles ; amongst 
them the History of England, from the time when it was 
called Albion, changed to Britannia, by Brutus, 1100 years 
before Julius Caesar, down to 1790, comprised in 51 small 
12mo. pages — leaving much therefore to be filled up by 
the imagination; but would be valuable as a cram for a 
competitive examination, although it does not give the names 
of the 69 kings referred to between Brutus and the inva- 
sion of Julius CaBsar. There is a description of the several 
Countries in the World, with the Manners, Customs and 
Habits of the People, and numerous engravings of national 
customs, &c, which are interesting, but in our copy some- 
what variegated, by our juvenile attempts to colour the 
dresses according to fancy, and a very parti-coloured fancy 
too. Master Tommy Courtly and his sister learnt in France 
all their good manners, which made them so admired ; in 
consequence of which their brother Jack amended his rude 
behaviour; but as the Museum adds, it has now ceased to 
be the School of Europe, since they brought their monarch 
to the block. We have then an account of the Seven Won- 
ders of the world, with accurate representations, which in 
our times have been increased by more than seventy others ; 
and among some other matters, Master Jacky Curious, 
describing Westminster Abbey in a letter to his mama, 
mentions what we were shewn at school, the two coffins 
covered with velvet, said to contain the bodies of two 
Ambassadors, detained for debt. 
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The Curiosities of London, 1799, maybe considered really- 
curious, from the descriptions of the Tower and its trea- 
sures, London Bridge, Bethlem Hospital, &c, with illus- 
trations. In the account of the Tower is a description of 
the jewels, and also particulars of the wild beasts there, and 
an account of seventeen lions, tigers, &c, with their names, 
and some anecdotes relating to them, including the sociable 
lion Dunco, and old Nero, both then lately dead. 

We will just refer to Tales and Fables selected by T. 
Ticklepitcher ; a compilation of tales in verse condensed 
and arranged, but there are fifly-nine pictures, as they are 
called, which are strange specimens, not to be surpassed in 
their peculiar style 



by any halfpenny 
broadside ballads. 
They must have 
wonderfully im- 
pressed the juvenile 
race with the beauty 
of art. Many of 
them are fine sam- 
ples also of the 
chiaro obscuro, par- 
ticularly the 'scuro. 
This is the representation of the Mountain in Labour. 
- We must pass over the Tales of Mother Bunch and 
Mother Goose, and other favourite works, and close our 
Eeview with an interesting little book, of a most multifari- 
ous character, with many embellishments; and from its 
well-worn state, evidently one of our prime favourites for- 
merly ; but we seem scarcely to have paid proper attention 
to the request in the preface, to "put this Book in the 
Front of your Library, and take care you don't rub off the 
Gold on the Covers." Ah well ! as we grow up, aye, as we 
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advance in years, we fear there are other gold things (at 
least metaphorically so) that we do not sufficiently care for, 
besides our early gold-covered books. A re-publication of 
this work, which is also probably unique, would be a great 
boon not only to the rising, but to the risen, generation. 
In ancient lore, it would rival Bound about our Coal Fire, 
Halliwell's Nursery Rhymes, or the Boy's own Book, and 
would be most valuable for Notes and Queries. It is, " The 
Pairing, or the Golden Toy." It begins with an account of 
a Fair, and there is a representation of " Jack Pudding with 
the Gridiron on his Back, and all the beys hallooing." We 
have, however, but three boys represented; there is no 
gridiron apparent, and Jack, who is dressed in a parti- 
coloured dress, is playing on a broom, trumpet-fashion, as 
Herr Joel used to play the flute on a walking-stick : he has 
a companion beating a drum. There is then a salutary 
caution to good little boys to keep out of a crowd, and an 
engraving, as a warning, of naughty Dick Wilson with a 
parcel of people walking unconcerned over him, and making 
a flat pavement of him. We do not, of course, intend to 
give an account of all the incidents in the fair, but will con- 
fine ourselves to the most striking. We are introduced to 
Gaffer Gingerbread and his son Giles, with their moral 
battledores of gingerbread imparting sage and good advice 
as they dispose of their fragile ware, finishing with a por- 
trait of Cincinnatus, in a workman's coat and apron, with 
the small cocked hat of the date of the book, and a basket 
at his back, which must have given a somewhat vague notion 
to juveniles, of the Roman costume. We change from this 
serious portion, to two pictures of Merry Andrew with his 
hump, in just such a motley dress as Jack Pudding ; in the 
second, he appears as a mountebank to a quack doctor, and 
there is some appropriate gag between them. We next 
have a representation of an Up and Down, a machine per- 
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haps unknown to most of our readers, but in one of which 
we confess to have ridden in our juvenile and venturesome 
days without harm*. We can only describe it as consisting 
of four open boxes or seats, so attached to a sort of wheel, 
that, something like the great game of speculation of life, 
while some are up others are down, being kept in a state of ' 
perpetual perpendicular rotation ; the motion of which sup- 
plies a feeling to the inmates of the boxes something akin 
to that of unaccustomed landsmen in a six-pennyworth of 
qualmish boat-sailing at the sea-side, of course considering 
it to be enjoyment, but very glad when it is over. If you 
cannot understand this description, we must refer you to the 
work if you can get it. An incident is introduced with an 
illustration, of Wat Wilful, a naughty boy, who has taken a 
ride unknown to his mother, and is thrown out, and hurt, 
his mother thus knowing he is out. The author takes this 
opportunity, or rather makes it, to introduce come compari- 
sons and reflections about Cardinal Wolsey, and other great 
men, who have risen only to fall again, while if they had 
been satisfied to ride on a harmless roundabout, of which 
a representation is given, they might have whipped on the 
even tenor of their way without risk or damage. True, most 
wise author, but also without notice or success in life. If 
we are all to be satisfied with Boundabouts, as indeed most 
of us are, where are our great men to come from ? Where 
are our Shakespeares, Newtons, Bacons, Anaks, Holloway's 
pills, and Moses and Sons, to come from ? No, no, let us 
have people who will venture into Ups and Downs, even 
though some must fall, like Cardinal Wolsey (who at all 
events was up long enough to immortalize himself) and Wat 
Wilful. Next is a regular old fashioned Droll, as old per- 
haps as the time of Tarleton or Kemp, and therefore of 
much value to our literary antiquaries, and we regret we 
have not room to print it at length. The principal charac- 
ters are Neighbour Tumbleturf and Neighbour Chopstick, 
of whom these characteristic portraits are given, as we 
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should now say from photographs. 
It is called, ' ' The Geography of 
the Mind; or, a New Way to 
know the World ;" and is founded 
on the proverb, Money makes 
the Mare to go. Chopstick wants 
to borrow Tumbleturf's mare to 
take a ride some eight or ten 
miles, to which the latter makes 
all sorts of excuses; just probably as some of us may 
have found or put in practice when seeking to be bor- 
rowers, or sought to be lenders. He wants to carry some 
corn to the mill ; on being told the mill was at back flood, 
must go to the town for some flour for his wife, who wants 
some ; on Chopstick offering to lend some of his own, 
replies it may not suit his wife, who is very particular. 
Then the mare is out of order and her shoulder wrung, and 
her shoes off, and no saddle or bridle, all which objections 
are answered ; and then it appears she is promised to some- 
body else. At last Chopstick says, he is sorry he cannot 
have her, and that it would have put twenty guineas in the 
owner's pocket. Tumbleturf then retracts, and on reflection 
finds that he is able to explain away all objections and ex- 
cuses, and that the mare in fact is in perfect condition, and 
quite at the service of his friend. Chopstick, however, very 
properly walks off. We doubt if there is sufficient plot or 
briskness to make this Droll suitable for the regular stage, 
even with the introduction of a real mare, and real pitch- 
forks, but can safely recommend it to a mild drawing-room 
charade or proverb party, and can vouch for its being per- 
fectly inoffensive and simple. 

We have then some learned monkeys and dogs introduced, 
which seem to be equal to any of modern times; and 
a juggler, whose common place tricks, are explained by a 
sharp boy called Dick Wilkins, much to the man's annoy- 
ance, of course ; and indeed who would like a Dick Wilkins 
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about him, to expose his tricks ? Mr. Punch, who is much 
like Merry Andrew, just shews himself, and we may then 
consider the work of the fair to be at an end, but not so 
the book, for we are next treated with, " The authentic 
history of Whittington and his Cat," a tale that probably 
came to us from the East, long before Whittington was 
thought of. The story of course is well known to every one, 
but the present version of it has several curious embellish- 
ments, which render it of value. Amongst them are accurate 
likenesses of Whittington, in a full dress suit with cocked 
hat and stick, which we did not previously know was the 
costume of an apprentice, or rather a kitchen boy of olden 
times ; of his cat, and of the irascible cook with her ladle, 
whose temper at one time drove him from the house, 
and caused the celebrated peal of bells ; also another of 
him on his runaway journey, where we can almost fancy 
we can hear Bow bells calling him back again to be 

Lord Mayor of London; and 
a very interesting one of the 
King and Queen of Barbary 
at dinner, with the celebrated 
cat making havoc among the 
rats and mice, which we pre- 
sent for inspection; the last 
picture in the tale represent- 
ing Whittington in the Lord 
Mayor's state coach. 

As a contrast to this veracious history we have the romance 
of Puss in Boots and the Marquis of Carabas, with a likeness 
of Puss in a splendid pair of jack-boots, amongst other illus- 
trations. This story is of great antiquity ; we flu d among 
the northern legends, Lord Peter and his cat, which is very 
similar, but at the close the cat desires him to cut off her 
head, when she becomes a lovely princess and they are 
married. But there is an Italian story where a good for 
nothing fellow called Gagliuso is enriched by his cat in the 
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same way, and promises her that after her death she shall be 
embalmed, and placed in a golden coffin, bnt she snspects 
him,, and pretends to be dead, whereupon he makes some 
abusive remarks, and is about to throw her out of window, 
when to his shame she arises and leaves him to his pristine 
poverty. Now though we are not an enemy to good and 
pleasant works of fiction, we must enter a protest against the 
juxtaposition of Whifctington and his Cat, and Puss in Boots; 
the young mind will thus get puzzled between truth and 
fiction, and grow up perhaps with the impression that Whit- 
tington's Cat wore jack-boots, and walked upright on his 
hind legs, when he committed the celebrated onslaught on 
the Barbary rats and mice, and that if Whittington was 
Lord Mayor of London, the Marquis of Carabas was at least 
one of the sheriffs. The author should have avoided this 
mistake. 

A new Love Song by the Poets of Great Britain, comes 
next, but we tliink the author, or, as we should call him as 
to this part of the book, the compiler, was bound to have 
stated either who in particular wrote the poem, or if it is 
really the work of several poets, should have assigned to each 
his particular verse. As it is of earlier date than Byron, Scott, 
Southey, Campbell and Tennyson, &c. it may owe its origin 
to Pye, Pybus, Pratt, Cottle, the Delia Cruscan School, or 
to some of the nine mentioned in the following lines : — 

Alma novem genuit celebres Bhedycina poetas, 

Bub, Stubb, Grubb, Crabb, Trap, Young, Carey, 

Tickel, Evans. 
We have only room for the first verse — 

" There was a little Man, 

Who wooed a little Maid, 
And he said, Little Maid, will you wed, wed, wed ? 

I have little more to say, 

So will you, aye or nay, 
For the least said is soonest amended, ded, ded." 

And so on for six verses, the suit being successful. The 
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whole poem may be found in HaJliwelPs Nursery Rhymes, 
who gives us, however, no clue to the author. 

The book concludes with a story on Dress and Draggle- 
tails, which is equally applicable to our present crinolines, 
and the dirty habit of trailing long skirts over the filthy 
streets. We are at a loss to understand how ladies can 
sweep handsome and expensive dresses over all sorts of 
abominations, and offer them as foot-mats if you follow them 
down stairs, irrespective of the great inconvenience and 
even occasional danger of the practice. We really have 
been so roughly treated in a crowd (called genteel) by 
strong-minded and strong-bodied females, with their assist- 
ant steel hoops, or whatever they may be, that we doubt if 
our figure — by no means a bad one, naturally — will ever 
recover its right shape. We once travelled from a country 
Railway Station to the neighbouring town in an omnibus 
made to carry ten ; we were the tenth, the other nine being 
of the crinolated sex, with flounces and fancy petticoats to 
correspond. We saw nothing but a coach load of these in 
different layers, with a parcel of female heads that seemed 
to belong to none in particular ; how we got in we do not 
know ; it would have been like lying in a chest of female 
finery, but for the hoops grating over us frequently, and a 
slight sensation of smother — as they say in races, we were 
nowhere. 

But to return to our Dress and Draggletail \ a lady in an 
extra long sweep-street gown, the tail of which is held up 
by the Duke's great dog, Keeper, contrives to join the party 
of a Duke and Duchess at some public place, and her affecta- 
tion excites remark. "Well! 'tis amazing," says the Duchess, 
" that young women should think to make themselves 
amiable by drawing six yards of silk in the dirt after them." 
"It is more amazing," answered the Duke, "that ladies 
should hope to get themselves good husbands by extrava- 
gance and nastiness; for what can be more filthy than • 
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drawing their negligees thus in the dirt." Unmarried 
ladies should attend to this remark. The skirted lady is 
asked to join the Duke's party at tea; and being prevailed 
on to throw off her veil, proves to be Mrs. Dolly the dairy- 
maid, who had been engaged by the young Marquis and a 
friend in the frolic for the benefit or warning of her female 
neighbours and fellow-servants. The Duchess laughed 
heartily at the joke, and gave Mrs. Dolly a new suit of 
clothes, while the Duke gave her five guineas. There is a 
picture of Dolly with Keeper holding up her train. This 
faithful dog has a good dinner given him as a reward for 
his part of the performance, but nearly gets into disgrace 
afterwards by turning a little dog out of a lady's lap, and 
trying to take his place. There are two or three slight 
stories after this which we need not notice. 

Here we must break off; postponing to a future opportu- 
nity a learned disquisition on juvenile literature from King 
Alfred's illuminated Missal, or from the time of Albion 
before mentioned, to the present time ; and also on juvenile 
games, including the 215 in use by Garagantua. 
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vn. 



Some Observations on the Peculiarities of the French 
language, by Confucius Lang, Exhibitioner of the 
Loggerville School. 

Whenever in the olden times, there was but one language 
spoken throughout Europe, it is assumed that the inhabitants 
of England and France spoke the same, whatever the coun- 
tries and the people might then have been called ; there 
being some doubt when the names of England and France 
were invented, and what they mean ; though we have seen 
it somewhere stated that England is derived from Angle- 
land, a name given because the inhabitants were such great 
fishermen. If however the languages were similar at the 
time to which we refer, the mixture of other nations, the 
advances and complication of civilization and commerce, 
the discovery of America and of the Sandwich Islands by 
Captain Cook, the invention of printing and gunpowder by 
Friar Bacon and Dr. Faustus, the discovery of the cause 
of gravity, and the perfection of dramatic writing, by Newton 
and Shakespeare, and many other circumstances, have 
gradually severed the two languages so that we find 
great knowledge of one, by no means indicates any skill 
in the other. The genius of the present French language 
tends to difluseness, while that of the English is terse 
and somewhat abrupt. For instance, the French say, 
"Qu'est ce que c'est que cela?" which literally trans- 
lated is "What is this, that is that?" but which we 
shorten promptly into " What's that ?" Then again accord- 
ing to the polite conversation books, which we are told by 
the authors or compilers, are indispensable to the true 
knowledge of the idiom of the two languages, something like 
the following goes on, if you wish to study elegance and 
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propriety of diction and manner in France. On entering 
a coffee house, or restaurant, you are to say, "Gallon, 
mettez moi s'il vous plait, dn pain, or du potage, du gigot, 
de vin," &c, according to what you want ; while in England 
time is saved, by merely saying, " Waiter, chops, bread, half 
and half," or whatever it may be, giving decidedly a com- 
mercial advantage to the English. Then in shopping in 
France, if a male you take off your hat to the lady of the 
establishment, and after passing compliments about the 
weather and health, &c, you proceed, "Oh ! Madame est ce 
que vous avez, des epingles, des gants, des rubans, &c. &c, 
dans votre repertoire," and if, there should be a little child 
in the shop with a suspicion of lolhrpop or bonbons about 
the mouth, you refer to the petit Cupidon, and inquire about 
its health, &c, and are informed with a sigh, that it has a 
toux, which perhaps you mistake for a tooth, and congratu- 
late the mother accordingly. Now, what is the case in 
England ; a lady goes into Shoolbred's, or Waterloo House, 
or some other establishment great or small, and sitting down 
promptly, says, " Young man, I want some pins, gloves, 
ribbons," as the case may be ; no inquiry here about his wife 
or family, and no petit Cupidon in such a place is ever 
heard of; and so time is saved, at least in respect of words ; 
what may be spent in turning over the various assortments 
of goods is a matter of commerce, and not of philology. 

Another peculiarity of the French language is the, preva- 
lence of calling things by a wrong name, with a little altera- 
tion in the spelling, arising no doubt from their having 
retained the original words, but in the lapse of time having 
forgotten the real meaning. If you make a call, you are 
asked to take a chaise ; equivalent to our asking a visitor 
as soon as he arrives, if you shall call a cab. If you want a 
fine turkey, or a fine fowl, you must ask for a dindon belle, 
or a belle poule ; they call their fish poison, and eat their 
bread with pain ; though a friend of ours calling in French 
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for bread, as lie believed, they brought him a comb. If you 
walk in the streets, you rue it, and in order to shew you 
their love for light literature, they ass\ire you that even their 
cows in Paris, make a Veau-de-ville. It has been suggested 
that the French term for a barber is chef d'ceuvre (shaved 
over), but this is a mistake, and it is merely a phrase for 
handiwork generally. They are fond of horses and are 
anxious to acquire merit in this respect, and make but 
a very slight difference between horses and hair, namely 
chevaux and cheveuw, to shew that they both run in their 
heads. But not content with this, they call the mothers of 
families, meres; and the daughters fill-es. Many other ex- 
amples might be given, would space allow, but they will no 
doubt occur to the philosophic thinker. 

We will finish with a strict translation of the following 
well known little poem into elegant French poetry, to shew 
the difference of the languages. 

" How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From ev'ry opening flower. 

How skilfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads the wax, 

And labours hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes. 

In works of labour, or of skill, 

I would be busy too ; 
For folly finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do* 
In books, or work, or healthful play, 

Let my first years be past, 
That I may give for every day, 

Some good account at last/' 
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Translation. 

Comment F abeille pen industrieuse 
Profite qnelqne lnisante heure, 

Et amasse dn miel dons tons les jours 
De chacune ouvrante flenr. 

Que adroitement sa cellule elle batit 

Que propre repande le cire 
Et travaille dnr avec de donee viande 

EUe fait, la mfime remplir. 

En ceuvres de travail, ou de la addresse 

Je venx etre industrieux, 
Parceque la folie tronve qnelqne mal tranquil, 

Pour faire nn paressenx. 

Dans les livres, on ouvrage, on jeu de sant£j 
Qu'ils passent mes annees premieres, 

Que je puis rendre pour chacun jour, 
Bon compte an dernier. 
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On some of the neglected Characters of Shakespeare, 
by Nestor Shalhwcap, LL.D. 

We are overwhelmed, if we may be allowed to use such 
an expression, in any thing connected with the immortal 
Shakespeare, with essays and dissertations on his leading 
characters, as Hamlet, Lear, Othello, Iago, Eichard the 
Third j though we believe many professing admirers know 
but little of him, except as far as they may have seen on the 
stage ; his works otherwise being a closed book to them ; 
it was said of Munden that he never read any part except 
his own characters. We also meet with endeavours to 
prove that he himself was distinguished as a lawyer, a 
soldier, an actor, as well as a consummate poet and drama- 
tist \ indeed, a book has been written to prove that he read 
his Bible. Why not have proved him also a sailor, a natural 
profession for an Englishman ? Look at the Tempest, can 
anything be more nautical : " Take in the topsail. 1 ' ' ' Down 
with the topmast." " Bring her to try with main course." 
" Set her two courses, off to sea again ;" why, we might- 
hear the same now in a gale of wind in Plymouth Sound, 
where the cries of iC ease her," " stop her," do not super- 
sede them. 

It has indeed been suggested that, at one time of his life, 
our immortal bard must have been a fishmonger : what is 
his answer to Polonius : — 

Pol. " Do you know me, my lord ? 

Ham. " Excellently well : you are a fishmonger. 

Pol. " Not T, my lord. 

Ham. " Then I would you were so honest a man." 

And then we see in "Twelfth Night," he knows the differ- 
ence between a pilchard and a herring, a difference known, 
we will be bold to say, not only to few of our readers, but 
even to few fishmongers. 
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Clown. " fools are as like husbands as pilchards 

are to herrings : the husbands the bigger." 

We must here refer in serious earnestness, to the admir- 
able " Three Notelets on Shakespeare," by that excellent 
scholar and wit, Mr. Thorns, proving at least that he was a 
soldier. 

However, our present course is to call the attention of 
our readers to the fact, that while certain characters of our 
great poet have been essayed and dissertationized over and 
over again, others most useful and necessary have been 
entirely overlooked. We will endeavour to a limited extent 
to remedy this defect, and thus incite other admirers of 
Shakespeare to fill up this much-to-be-regretted and blame- 
able blank in our literature. 

Let us commence with Hamlet, first giving our meed of 
applause to the just and admirable reading of this difficult 
character by the accomplished actor, Mr. Fechter. His 
conception is that of one whose reflecting mind is able to 
grasp the subject of this wayward character, if it may be so 
called ; for mad, as Fechter properly says, he is not, although 
great actors of former times have so read his part, but 
incorrectly. Look at Hamlet especially when he is alone, 
and displaying his secret thoughts, Are there any symp- 
toms of madness there? Somewhat of indecision and 
willingness to delay a proposed deed of terror there may 
be. See his speech at the end of the 4th scene of the 
4th Act : — 

99 Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 
A thought which, quarter'd, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to say ' This thing's to do;' 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
TodVt ." 
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And in the fifth scene of the first Act he says to his 
friends : — 



" never, so help yon mercy, 

How strange or odd soe'erl bear myself, 
As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on," &c. 

shewing his intention to assume eccentricity at least, so 
that mad he is not. But it becomes ns not to enter into this 
question, it is beyond our calibre, and as it has been said 
elsewhere, one of small calibre may become a great bore. 
Let us proceed to call attention to the character of the 
young lord Osric, "this water-fly/* as Hamlet calls him. 
A most important character— really — a most — important 
character — one specially selected by the king, to carry the 
wager of battle of Laertes, if it may be so called — at all 
events the wager of the King upon the event of a trial of 
skill between the Prince and Laertes. Would not the fitte&t 
and most accomplished courtier be selected for such an 
embassy, one whose polished words and manner would shew 
his aptness for such important matters? No every day 
lordling would have sufficed. No ! one skilled in Finetti's 
Philoxenus, a book probably well studied by Osric, was 
chosen — and mark him, mark how in fact the very progress of 
the play, the very essence of the plot hangs upon him. Why, 
if he had never disclosed the wager, and if Hamlet upon 
his representation had not accepted it, and if the trial at 
arms had not taken place, and the rapiers been changed, 
and the Queen drank out of the wrong cup, where would 
the play have been ? Why, rested unfinished down to this 
time, as far as we know ; and all put in motion by Osric's 
courtly speech, 

" Your Lordship is right welcome back to Denmark." 
As a polished gentleman, he has of course taken off his 
bonnet to the prince, who in return for this act of courtesy, 
requests him to put it to its right use, " 'tis for the head," 
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before he delivers his message. Osric, skilled in courtly 
manners, delays doing so, saying, " I thank your Lordship, 
it is very hot." Hamlet, evidently for the purpose of test- 
ing the finished propriety of Osric's manners, replies, u No, 
believe me, 'tis very cold ; the wind is northerly ." Perhaps 
it was hardly fair of the Prince, to try him in this way, for 
he must have known, and did know that the wind was not 
northerly ; and we find directly afterwards that Ambassadors 
arrive from England, which they would scarcely have done 
in a sailing vessel with a northerly wind; and there is no 
well, authenticated account of the existence of a steam 
packet at that time between England and Denmark. But, 
mqrk the admirable tact of the practised courtier, " It is 
indifferent cold, my lord, indeed;" and on the Prince re- 
joining, " But yet, methinks, it is very sultry and hot for 
my complexion," with what admirable presence of mind the 
young lord joins in, (and we must remember he was but 
young, and as yet unskilled in the deceits of mankind,) 
"Exceedingly, my lord; it is very sultry — as 'twere — I 
cannot tell how" — the remnants of his untutored nature 
rather struggling in the latter part of this remark against 
the polish of education. He was no doubt endeavouring to 
imitate the answer of the polite physician to Queen Anne, 
when asked by her what o'clock it was, " Whatever hour 
your Majesty shall please." Well, after again being motioned 
to by the Prince to put on his hat, which he still begs to 
decline, "for mine ease, in good faith," and after some 
further badinage, he delivers his message with due cere- 
mony, and details particulars which shew his perfect know- 
ledge of these assaults of arms, and the gentlemanly accom- 
paniments to them. He then retires for a time to deliver to 
the King Hamlet's acceptance of the wager, and when the 
trial of skill takes place, wound up by the tragic conclusion 
of the play, he occupies a most important position. He 
delivers the foils, and vouches for their length, thoroughly 
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ignorant of course of any unfair tricks ; and is indeed a 
sort of judge of the combat. When Hamlet makes a hit, 
which Laertes does not admit, to whom does the Prince 
refer but to Osric, who immediately replies, as perhaps 
might be expected from so accomplished a pupil of Finetti, 
"A hit, a very palpable hit." Towards the end, when 
Laertes has been wounded with his own poisoned rapier, it 
is to Osric he confesses, he is justly killed with his own 
treachery. We who can look back on olden times can 
remember how well our old Mend Parley used to^ act this 
same young lord Osric, with his light elastic step and fine 
round mellow voice, and would he, so excellent in his class 
of characters, have undertaken this, had he not known its 
importance ? Bear all this in mind, look out your Shake- 
speares, study your Hamlets again, but especially with 
reference to the character that may be called the keystone 
of the tragedy — Osric ! 

We will now turn to Henry the Fourth. Every body 
knows, or fancies he does — much the same thing in self 
satisfaction — all about Prince Henry and his companions, 
Hotspur, and the humourous old knight Sir John FalstafF. 
Then the gallant Prince Henry, the rake, the gentleman, 
and the valiant soldier, with the story of his giving the 
Chief Justice Gascoigne a slap in the face about his follower 
Bardolph. Shakspeare, however, very properly refers only 
slightly to the act itself, but when the Prince comes to the 
throne and nobly bears himself as King, finely dilates on 
the circumstance of the Chief Justice being taken into 
favour by the new monarch. But we really are somewhat 
sceptical as to the fact altogether. Is it in Foss's history of 
the Judges ? Is it in any of the authentic old Chronicles of 
the time? Has the distinguished antiquary, Mr. Bruce, 
referred to it, in his admirable collection of the State 
Papers ? Is it mentioned in Notes and Queries ? We have 
heard of a photograph of the incident taken by the instan- 
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taneous process in the middle of the blow, and now among 
the arcana of the Society of Antiquaries, but we have not 
yet seen it. We, are, however, losing sight of our purpose ; 
which is to introduce to our readers, the Drawer called 
Francis, one who by some strange oversight is not even 
mentioned in the dramatis persona. Shakespeare himself 
would never so have treated him, but these lists were com- 
piled after his time, and certainly in some instances with a 
want of sufficient accuracy and judgment. In the play he 
is distinctly called Francis, " Enter Francis," &c, and we 
must request that all future editions of Shakespeare, of 
which we understand there are at least thirty in hand, may 
correct this, as well as many other omissions, commissions, 
various readings, interpolations, extrapolations, spoliations, 
misunderstandings, nonunderstandings, contraunderstand- 
ings, printers-devilries, nqn-Shakespeareanisms, &c. 

Now, this Francis the Drawer, was a sort of head waiter, 
not a common tapster, or pot-boy, if we may use such an 
expression, and evidently enjoyed the full confidence of his 
employer, the much respected " Mistress Quickley, hostess 
of a tavern] in Eastcheap." She is again introduced in the 
Second part of King Henry the Fourth, and without a doubt 
Francis is likewise there as the first drawer, or head waiter, 
for when Prince Henry and Poins enter disguised as drawers 
in order to have a joke with Falstaff, and the old knight 
wants the drawer, he calls out, " Some sack, Francis," evi- 
dently our friend Francis. In Henry the Fifth we lose 
sight of him, but we may fairly assume that he, together 
with Pistol, Nym, and Bardolph, have joined the army of 
the King, though we do not find him particularly mentioned 
among those who are to be remembered on the day of 
Crispin Crispianus. Just previous to our first introduction 
to our friend Francis, the Prince refers to him as an " under- 
skinker," who has then given him a pennyworth of sugar, 
but this may readily be accounted for, either by supposing 
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that the Prince from his high rank confounded the drawers 
altogether as one subordinate rank without any discrimina- 
tion of higher or lower, or as an acute critic has observed 
that the word, under-skinker, is evidently a misprint for 
upper-skinker, simply by carelessly substituting at the press 
und for upp ; this seems evidently the right reading, and a 
most obvious and undoubted correction and restoration of 
the text of our immortal bard. We see on Francis's ap- 
pearance that the Prince endeavours to persuade him to 
show his indentures a fair pair of heels and run from it, and 
Francis says he could find in his heart to do so, which reso- 
lute conduct of his induces us the more readily to suppose 
that he ultimately joined the Army of Henry the Fifth. 
Look then again at the liberality of his disposition ; when 
the Prince refers to his gift of the pennyworth of sugar, 
what does the generous fellow say, putting aside all proffer 
of thanks for the gift, " I would it had been two 1" Just as 
you might say to a friend to whom you had sent a Christ- 
mas turkey, for which he was thanking you, " Would it had 
been two !" only in your case, I am afraid, you would not 
have meant it, while Francis was no doubt serious in his 
wish; his poverty, but not his will, prevented the larger 
gift. In the midst of this interesting converse with the 
Prince, see how zealous he is to perform the duties of his 
profession. When called repeatedly, how impatient are 
his answers of "Anon, anon, Sir;" so eager indeed to 
fulfil them, that he evidently pays but little attention to the 
*iast interesting speech of the Prince, " Tour brown bastard 
is your only drink ; for look you, Francis, your white canvas 
doublet will sully; in Barbary, sir, it cannot come to so 
much*" Commentators differ much on the meaning* of this 
speech, end unluckily Francis has only time to say, " What, 
Sir ?" w£Sn he is again interrupted and called for, other- 
wise we should no doubt have had a lucid explanation ; as 
it is, it must remain a vexata questio, till settled by the next 
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four-and-twenty commentators. Our limits will not allow 
of our enlarging on his character as the first Drawer in the 
second part of King Henry the Fourth, but we have stated 
enough to entitle the worthy Drawer to a distinguished 
place in Shakesperean literature. 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor, we have another instance 
of merit, in general overlooked. We mean John Rugby, 
Jack Rugby as his master, the eccentric Dr. Oaius — that 
character so well delineated by our old friend Farley — calls 
him. We have abundance of remarks on Ford and Page, 
and their wives — the Merry Wives of Windsor — on Shallow, 
Slender, Cains, Evans, sweet Anne Page, and on the old 
knight Sir John Falstaff; but we have none on Rugby, 
" honest, willing, kind fellow," as Mistress Quickley calls him. 
Just compare him with one of his own class in the same play, 
Simple, the servant of " gentle Master Slender," and see how 
he stands out. In the very first scene where Simple appears, 
he has only to make one speech, and contrives to make a 
jumble in that, by talking of his master having lent a 
book of riddles to Alice Shortcake (on whose history by the 
way Shakespeare does not farther enlighten us) "upon 
All-hallowmas last, a fortnight afore Michaelmas," — he 
might as well have talked of Wednesday the day before 
Saturday ! Then again in his scene with Mistress Quickley, 
he scarcely knows how to describe his own master, talks 
of his "little wee face, with a little yellow beard, a Cain- 
coloured beard;" why, the commentators are not agreed 
whether he meant a beard the colour of Cain's, of which there 
is no authentic record, or even whether he had a beard or 
not; though there is some old story of its having been 
yellow ; or whether he meant the colour of cane, and as canes 
are of diverse colours, we are still left in doubt as to the 
exact colour of Master Slenders beard, all owing to the want 
of proper power of description in Simple. When Dr. Caius 
comes on, how stupidly he then betrays himself; instead of 
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assenting to and promptly following up the readily invented 
tale of Mistress Quickley, why he absolutely blurts out the 
truth, and lets the angry Doctor know the real intent of his 
visit ! blockhead ! After this we may dismiss him, merely 
observing that when he comes on with Sir Hugh Evans, 
at the time of the expected duel, he seems to have looked 
every way but the right. 

Let us now turn to our friend John Eugby. When he 
first appears with Mistress Quickley and Simple, how kindly 
he assents to her request of going to see if her master, Dr. 
.Caius, is coming, and it must not be lost sight of that he 
agrees to this, before the promise of a posset — at the latter 
end of a sea coal fire, which is indeed not offered as a bribe, 
but promised as a reward after he had agreed to do what 
she desired ; and then how well she speaks of him in his 
absence. " An honest, willing, kind fellow, as ever servant 
shall come in house withal." His master Dr. Caius, too, 
shews regard for him by desiring him to take his rapier and" 
accompany him to Court. " Come after my heel," " Follow 
my heels," are the expressions used, but they are evidently 
intended for, " come with me," and, it must be recollected 
are phrases used by a foreigner, but imperfectly acquainted 
with our language, indeed in a subsequent scene, he does 
not even understand the meaning of the expressions t€ Mock- 
water," and " clapper-claw." Bemark also the attention and 
promptitude of Eugby, when desired to take his rapier; 
" 'Tis ready, Sir, here in the porch." 

He next appears accompanying his master for the ex- 
pected duel, and while they are waiting for the proposed 
antagonist, Sir Hugh Evans ; his master tells him to take 
his rapier, that he may shew him how he will kill Sir 
Hugh, but meaning in fact to have a little previous prac- 
tice with Eugby, with whose skill in fence he was no 
doubt well acquainted. The servant very modestly answers, 
" Alas, Sir, I cannot fence ;" though perhaps he knew he 
was a better man than his master. At the end of this 
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scene the Doctor again desires him to come to his heels, 
calling him by the familiar name of Jack Rugby; he cannot 
indeed do without him. In the next scene it does not appear 
necessary for him to make any remark, and Shakspeare 
therefore with his usual unrivalled skill has set down no 
speech for him, but still his master calls on him, to prove if 
necessary that he duly attended at the spot appointed for 
the duel, and in the next scene where he is also very properly 
a muta persona, in consequence of having nothing to say, 
his master having made an engagement where the atten- 
dance of Rugby was unnecessary, kindly sends him home, 
" Go home, John Rugby, I come anon." 

As he is no longer required, he no longer appears in the 
play, but is sufficiently represented to bring out his qualities 
as a valuable, attached, and accomplished body servant, 
and also to shew in connection with him the character of a 
kind, although somewhat irascible, master. Farewell, honest, 
willing, kind Jack Rugby ! 

We will conclude at present with Launce' s dog, in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, yes, kind readers, with Launce' s 
dog ! And a most particular, valuable, essential character 
he is. It is true he is not mentioned in the Dramatis 
Person®, but that is the blunder of the editors. The stage 
direction is, " Enter Launce, leading a dog," and afterwards, 
" Enter Launce, with his dog," surely the dog has as much 
right to be entered among the dramatis person® as Launce. 

Let us look first to the individuality of the animal ; he is 
none of your every-day dogs, not he. None of your vaga- 
bond dogs, who prowl about the gutters, picking up gar- 
bage, baying restlessly at the gaslight; none of your 
pariah dogs, fighting with the ruthless vulture for offal; 
none of your prairie dogs, who are not dogs at all ; nothing 
of that doggrel description. No ! let us investigate his 
good qualities as we can collect them from the description 
of his companion ; we will not call him his master, for he 
himself repudiates any such superiority, indeed asserts the 
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equality. Does he not say, " I am the dog; no, the dog is 
himself, and I am the dog — Oh ! the dog is me, and I am 
myself; ay, so, so V What greater proof of the equality 
of the two, than this lucid explanation ? And look at the 
firmness of mind of the animal in the moment of trial, when 
parting from old friends : Launce calls him sour-natured 
for it; but Launce was a blockhead, and knew no better; 
he was not a philosopher; the clog was, and that is 
the reason why, when all were in distress at parting, even 
the cat wringing her hands, he never shed one tear, or 
spoke a word, as his weaker hearted companion says, who 
thus blames him for strength of mind which he did not 
possess himself. Observe in a subsequent scene where 
Launce is asked by Speed, whether it will be a match be- 
tween his master Proteus and Julia; what does he do? 
Not give a direct answer himself, but refers to his com- 
panion Crab, his dog, " Ask my dog : if he say, ay, it will : 
if he say, no, it will : if he shake his tail and say nothing, it 
will." 

In the fourth act Launce seems somewhat to forget 
himself, when his dog again enters with him, as he rather 
implies a sort of mastership over him, in consequence of 
having saved him from drowning when in a state of puppy- 
dom. But why was he so saved, excepting that in such an 
early stage of his life, he shewed precocious signs of what 
he would prove to be in the advanced stage of dog-matism ? 
It is also somewhat ungenerous of Launce to tax his com- 
panion with solecisms in genteel behaviour when admitted 
into high company, for really the evidence seems to be in 
favour of Launce himself having been the guilty party, espe- 
cially as from his own shewing he was the party punished, 
and no doubt properly so. And then as to the thefts of the 
puddings and geese, these were no doubt friendly acts com- 
mitted for the benefit of and at the instigation of Launce, 

o 
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who could not have done less as a man than take upon him- 
self some part of the penalty. 

Grab also exercised a very material influence on the ter- 
mination of the history. Proteus had sent to Silvia by 
Launce, some little absurd animal, called by courtesy a dog ; 
a so-called Skye terrier, a Maltese animal, a Tom Thumb 
toy dog, an animated muff, all ears and wool, or something 
of the sort, having a voice like a twopenny trumpet; al- 
though Proteus does most irregularly call it, "a little 
jewel." Launce, in his discretion, thinks a large sensible 
dog, and ten times as big as the other, a far more estimable 
present, and sacrificing his own friendship for his master's 
interests, gives his cherished canine companion and friend to 
Silvia. She, however, not fully appreciating the exchange, 
and disappointed at the loss of her expected ludicrous and 
useless pet, rejects the larger and nobler animal, and visits 
Proteus with her anger. At their very next meeting, 
she calls him, " false, perjured Proteus," referring of course 
to his breach of promise about the "little jewel ;" and 
indeed she discards him in consequence, and he goes back 
to his first love, and ultimately, notwithstanding the inter- 
mediate flirtations, all parties arrange amicably together, 
mainly, as we see, owing to this episode about Launce's 
dog Grab, who we hope in future to see placed in his proper 
position among the dramatis person©, and let the dog 
"have his day." 

With this notable example we will close our dissertation, 
to which we beg particularly to call the attention of all 
editors and commentators. 
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IX. 

A few select Specimens of Answers given by Gentlemen 
formerly at the Loggerville Grammar School, on 
Competitive examinations on various subjects, con- 
tributed by the Reverend Homer Dormouse. 

Q. You will state shortly the principal productions, ani- 
mal and vegetable, which are found at the North Pole. 

A. These productions are limited in number, and are 
principally great white bears, calculated to become great 
bores ; whales, which occasionally have a great power of 
blubber in; seals, which sometimes make an impression; 
icicles, red snow, snow-drops, pole-cats, polypuses, poly- 
podies, and polyanthuses, and Freeze-land hens. 

Q. A Clock, Watch and Bell Company (limited) finding 
some difficulty and slack motion in carrying on their works, 
which appear in want of sound treatment; what course 
would you recommend ? 

A. I should advise recourse to the Winding-up Acts, 
and an application to the Judges of A peal. 

Q. Give a familiar illustration of the distinction between 
a joint tenant and a tenant in tail. 

A. Joint tenants may be likened to a couple of dogs run- 
ning off with a leg of mutton or of a fowl, where the longest 
surviving appetite will hold possession of the residue ; while 
a tenant in tail may be likened to a dog with a tin kettle 
fastened behind him, which he cannot readily get rid of, 
without proper assistance. 

Q. A tenant is bound at the expiration of his lease ta 
give up his house with the fixtures, &c, amongst which are 
two cats, that are considered generally as attached to the 
premises; but the landlord, who is a lady, is anti-feline, 
abominates the race, and refuses to take them : on whom 
does it devolve to dispose of them ? 

A. These animals being, what the Law designates, of 
furry naturte, I am inclined to think that I am of opinion 
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that the lady landlord is not obliged to accept them, as 
attached to the soil; indeed, at the utmost they can only be 
considered as kitchen utensils (see Coke's Institutes, |?a**im). 
But as the tenant is obliged to leave all the fixtures, I also 
am inclined to be of opinion that I think the tenant is not 
obliged to take the cats with him. If they were fixtures, 
he must not; and if they are not, he need not, provided 
nevertheless and anything to the contrary thereof notwith- 
standing, he would prefer doing so. 

Q. Give some examples of the affinity between the animal 
and vegetable creation, which has been so well illustrated 
by some of our greatest natural philosophers, confining 
yourself at present to examples from the vegetable world. 

A. It would require more time than that now allotted to 
me to enter into the reasons for the names given to certain 
plants connected with animals, especially as they are not 
very obvious, the fox-glove, for instance, being perfectly 
unlike any article that the imagination could fix on the paws 
even of the celebrated Beynard the Fox himself. I will, 
therefore, confine myself to stating the names of a few 
plants, as Adder-tongue, Toad-flax, Cockscomb, Henbane, 
Crowsfoot, Catsear, Dog-rose, Dogberry, Foxglove, Wolf- 
bane, Cowslips, Bullrush, Oxeye, Marestail, Horse-radish, 
Sow-thistle, Tigerlily, Sparrow-grass, and Dandy-lion. 

Q. In advancing money on a ship, what security would 
you recommend ? 

A. A mortgage, with power of sail. 

Q. In an action where the defendant had paid money into 
Court, and pleaded a set-off; what should you recommend 
the plaintiff to do ? 

A. To take the money out of Court, and set off with it as 
fast as he could. 

Q. In what case may an attachment follow a promissory 
note? 

A. When a gentleman sends a note to a lady with a pro- 
mise of marriage, an attachment may frequently follow. 
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Q. In case of bankruptcy, where the assignees have held 
a sum of money in their hands for a considerable time with* 
out dividing it ; what is the statute to which the creditors 
should apply for relief f 

A. The Statute of Distribution. 

Q. You will give a short specimen of a free imitation in 
English, of Horace's first Satire, beginning — 

" Qui fit Maecenas, ut nemo quam sibi sortem," &c. 
A. " How is it now, Maecenas, not one among the lot of us 
Is fully satisfied, with the portion each has got of us ? 
The learned lawyer would neglect his briefs, wig, and 

promotion, 
And would much rather sail across the rolling, salt, 

sea ocean, 
To China, or to Good Hope's Cape, on South of Afric-a, 
To Tahiti, or New Zealand, or Californi-a. 
The sailor tires, and becomes a briny liquid hater, 
And wishes that he could be made official liquidator. 
The merchant and the soldier too, they would be 

changing places ; 
The latter grieves at counter-marches, eyes right, and 
right faces," &c. 




Specimen of Competitive Drawing. 
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Tour in Cornwall, contributed by some friends to the 
Literary Society of Loggerville. 

The following observations were made during a succession 
of visits to the West of Cornwall, before the completion of 
the Railway beyond Plymouth, and may comprise some 
remarks new to many of our readers. They were made in 
company with a few friends, of whose learning and acquire- 
ments we have occasionally taken advantage, in respect to 
the antiquities, and scientific and classical allusions. 

We will not deviate more than is allowed in Tristram 
Shandy, that is, for various accounts to reconcile, anec- 
dotes to pick up, inscriptions to make out, stories to 
weave in, traditions to sift, personages to call upon, 
panegyricks to paste up at this door, pasquinades at that. 
For truthful history, we will not yield to Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, the celebrated traveller of the 16th century, himself. 
He says that the events related by him will delight more 
than any romance, " but being accompanied with the Truth," 
ts will (no doubt) give all the satisfaction and content that 
can be desired of the Reader." 

After this pledge of veracity, we are bound to believe all 
the extraordinary things mentioned by him, the armies with 
12,000 elephants; Nanquin, with 8000 streets, and 80,000 
mandarins, and the inhabitants of Calaminham, riding on 
animals with three horns, and a row of prickles on their 
backs (very uncomfortable we should think for the riders), 
with wings on their shoulders like fins, which enabled them 
to take five or six and twenty paces at a jump. 

We met at Devonport, formerly known as Plymouth 
Dock ; but some forty years ago, this name was considered 
to imply a sort of inferiority to its rival town Plymouth. 
So there were meetings of the influential inhabitants, chair- 
men and secretaries appointed, resolutions proposed and 
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seconded, and carried ; and votes of thanks to everybody. 
Having, however, decided to change the name, the difficulty 
was, to find a new one ; indeed, it is reported that for two 
days they had no name at all, for they had put away their 
old one, and had not agreed about the new. To dock, or 
rather un-rfocAr, the second word of the original name was 
easy enough, but then how about the Plymouth which re- 
mained by itself. A sub-committee of six was appointed, 
but as each of these had his own word to propose, and one 
of them — a man of decided indecision of character — had 
two, this did not much help ; so they called in the assistance 
of some of the leading members of our learned societies. 
A Saxon scholar assured them that, allowing for the different 
origin of the words, mouth and port meant exactly the same 
thing, and that in fact they were very suitable to each other : 
so port was adopted as the last syllable, and after much 
discussion, the word Devonport was finally eliminated. An 
obelisk or pillar was raised, the bells were rung, speeches 
were made, or, at least reported, healths and speakers were 
drunk, and Devonport has been an established fact ever since. 
Many specimens of the old wooden walls of England, may 
yet be seen up the Hamoaze, in a state of retirement, so 
that for a time, our children may be able to form some idea 

of what our navy was 
composed formerly, but 
steam and iron-sides now 
oocupy their place on 
service. The Dock-yard 
is a joint stock company 
ofengineers,blacksmiths, 
rope-makers, and iron- 
mongers combined ; and 
the cry of " Merrily goes 
the bark," may be con- 
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fined to a pack of dogs. The streets are not now en- 
livened with the crowd of fall uniforms and epaulettes of 
former times, when they abounded so much, that we were 
told a thousand mates were made lieutenants, at the end of 
the war in 1814, to prevent having too many stale-mates. 
The present name, however, of sub-lieutenant, is better 
than mate. 

Before we proceeded further West, we went over the rival 
town of Plymouth, high and low, old and new. The lower 
part is old, and more picturesque and pitchy-fishy-odorous, 
than cleanly. On the Hoe took place the celebrated wrest- 
ling match between CorinaBus and Gog-Magog, on his land- 
ing here, when the latter was thrown over the cliff by the 
valiant Corin&us, who afterwards established his kingdom 
in Cornwall, hence called after him, Corinweal or Corinaaus's 
property, or success ; and we have understood, that the name 
of Weal given to many of the Cornish mines, corrupted to 
Wheal, is derived from this source, though some are more 
productive of woe than weal. This historical incident affords 
proof of the superior antiquity of the Cornish to the Welsh, 
who derive themselves from Gomer, the son of Japhet. 
Magog was also his son, and thus Corinaeus and his family 
were established here previously to his arrival, and no 
doubt before that of Gomer, if indeed he was ever here at 
all. We feel a little interested in the Cornish pedigrees, as 
one of our ancestors was Major in the Cornish Militia at the 
tune of the invasion of Julius Caesar, and fought bravely 
under Caractacus ; the pistols and sword he used on the 
occasion are still in the possession of the family. 

There was a representation of this wrestling bout cut in 
the turf at the time, which remained till the citadel was 
built over it in the last century ; this fact will no doubt be 
well remembered by any of the ancient inhabitants, who are 
old enough, 

There is an excellent fish market here, and one of our 
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r rty, rather too fond of his jokes whether in or out of 
ice, remarked that there is such a preponderance of the 
icle, that even the meat is seldom weighed without find- 
f scales. According to the prevalent cry in the streets, 
should say that pickled cockles (coculus indicm) were 
% prevalent fishiculture, though we are told of Quin the 
9 ^ mm f or, a celebrated bon vivant, coming down, on purpose to 

mt ^ **" * John Dory (Jean Do Be) and scallops (scolqpendra). 
^ _ ^ We took a day up the river Tamar, to admire the beauti- 
. il scenery; Pentilly, and the summer house or building 

T . * ^bere the body of Mr. Tillie is not; although it is stated in 
^ .rint that he was placed there with his bottle and glass, 
^^ alstock prettily situated, and the fine Morwell rocks — and 
J^^^ ■ . . course the quaint old mansion of Cotehele, where there 
J" "^ o some rooms still of the Elizabethan style, with a coun- 
**■ -pane or rug, said to have been worked by the glorious 

"*■ een herself; probably with the assistance of her ladies, 

"- ^o would have found her rather rug-ged in temper, if they 

- d not minded their stitches. There are some remarkably 

^ ■%_ rge chestnut-trees in the grounds, the veiy Anakim of 
""■** -ieir race. One of our party, you may guess which, some- 

"***■ -hat offended the man who pointed them out, by saying, 

Aye, you may boast of your chestnuts, but I have seen a 
Litmeg grater.' 3 The man said it was impossible, his trees 
* ore not to be equalled, and as for nutmeg trees, he didn't 
clieve there was no sich a thing, and if there was, they 
■oildn't only be little ones; so off he went in dudgeon. 
A r o told our friend, he should not have taken the poor 
-llow in so; when he pretended to be angry and said, 
• f Don't I know something of trees, and vegetables, from 
the rum shrub to the Oaks at Epsom, and the complete 
ih)oax, and hollyoaks, and yet I am not to be allowed to 
roast a few chestnuts ? Excuse me. And have I not in- 
vestigated and sung the mysterious Windsor oak ? 
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u Hail mighty monarch of the woods, 
Embosomed in the fern ! 
'Tis Shakespeare's— no it isn't his'n, 
The Queen she calls it Heme" 

Of coarse we saw the beautiful grounds of Mount Edge- 
cumbe, where the commander of the Spanish armada in- 
tended to have taken up his abode, but he lost his way and 
endeavoured to hurry back, but not fast enough to save his 
fleet. We enjoyed the varied walks, and picturesque scenery, 
and saw the wonderful hydrangea with so many flowers on 
it, that one must be fit for a competitive examination to be 
able to count them. We had just time* afterwards to look 
at the breakwater; the sea, however, seems to break fast 
enough without its assistance ; there was a grand foamenta- 
tion while we were there. It is paved with huge and hand- 
some slabs of the Devonshire marble, which caused our 
friend injudiciously to remark, that these were the flags to 
brave the battle and the breeze for a thousand years. 

We had a view of the celebrated Eddystone Lighthouse, 
with its thinly-populated territory, but could not land, 
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though one of our party had done bo in his early days. 
After the destruction of two former buildings by fire and 
water respectively, the present elegant edifice by Smeaton, 
which is now more than a centenarian, seems inclined to be 
permanent, holding up its head indifferent to the dashing of 
the huge waves, and the blustering of the wind, and may 
safely say, " Hie murus aheneus esto." 

The ground floor, if it may so be called, is formed entirely 
of solid stones dove-tailed and clamped together to nearly 
twenty feet in height, the door being reached by something 
like a ship's ladder. The rooms one over the other are 
literally approached by a well-staircase, or ladder through a 
hole in the middle of each — fortunately there are no resident 
crinolines — the whole surmounted by the lantern, with its 
brilliant lamps and polished reflectors. The light-keepers 
have a boat at command on shore, about twelve miles off, 
which comes out to them punctually, on signal being made, 
wind and weather permitting; but, as wind and weather 
shew the cold shoulder for about three quarters of the year, 
their patience is occasionally somewhat tried. . There is a 
story of a.party, including a lady, who once landed, and the 
wind shifting during their visit, were detained for six weeks. 
Plenty of washing, lodging and lights; but the board, 
meaning the provisional department, must have been rather 
monotonous; salt meat, with an occasional fish, if lucky 
enough to catch one, and barrelled water. 

We will pass over our journey to Helston, which was to 
be the starting point for the Lizard district. It is a clean 
town, prettily situated, and formerly boasted of pleasant 
hospitable society not surpassed, if equalled in any town in 
the county. It was celebrated also for the Furry-day, Loe 
trout (trutta luted), school-meetings, and shoemakers. The 
last still remain, and with the numerous miners in the neigh- 
bourhood, continue to keep each other on a good footing; 
and to curry favour with the rifle corps, give piece to the 
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soles of the heroes. The Loe Trout from all accounts are 
now few and far between. We can vouch for the fine 
flavour of this rare fish, peculiar to the Loe Pool, a small 
lake divided only by a bar of shingle from the sea, which 
may to a certain extent have affected its waters, and so 
caused this fishy variety. From the speckled or peculiar 
appearance of this trout, however, we are inclined to think 
that the mundic waters from the mines, flowing into the 
head of the lake, produce it ; we know that the slight suspi- 
cion of arsenic remaining on the hot blocks of tin from the 
furnace gives an excellent zest to a beef-steak cooked on 
them, and if a slight flavour of arsenic improves a beef 
steak, why should not a slight flavour of mundic improve a 
trout ? We are sorry to hear that there has of late years 
been such a preponderance of this mundic, that the poor 
fish have had a surfeit. The beauty of the lake is destroyed, 
its colour is like that of the worst part of the Severn, and 
much of its water gone off in disgust; the exuberant and 
pretty Forget-me-nots (non mi ricordo) have been destroyed, 
and the fish have dwindled away, though this is also to be 
attributed to unlicensed fishermen, so that it was said at 
one time, that poached trout were as plenty as poached 
eggs. In fact the lake which was once poisson-euse, is now 
poison-ous. 

The Furry-Day, which is a festival or custom that has 
been kept up at Helston from time immemorial, that is, as 
far as we know to the contrary, seems to have had something 
like it in some other places, but Helston is the only place 
where it has survived to the present time. There was some 
rumour that an old person, when young, had heard another old 
person say, that during the last century the custom which 
had fallen into desuetude had been revived. Of this, of 
course, we know nothing, and we will take it to be as old 
as Corinaaus, or the apparition of St. Michael. Judging 
indeed from what we heard described as the figure, we 
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should consider it to be as old as the Serpent- worshippers, 
who preceded the Druids. As our readers know, we are 
beginning now to find traces of this ancient sect, and even 
of their predecessors, throughout our country, and the form 
of their temples, whenever a few of the remaining stones or 
pillars can be found together, being evidently according to 
the restored plans on paper very like a snake, so the dance 
of the Furry Day winding through the houses, has evidently 
reference to the same form. The music of the dance at 
these early times is assumed by some learned authorities to 
have consisted only of the first two bars of the present 
tune repeated as long as was necessary, and played on the 
ancient bagpipes ; somewhat monotonous perhaps, bat sim- 
ple, thus — 
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As the dance was no doubt, even then, accompanied with 
good eating and drinking, the custom was continued in the 
time of the Druids, and it is supposed the two following 
bars where then added to the tune, and drums introduced. 
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It is said, that King Athelstan was present on one of those 
days, during his progress through the county, and allowed 
fifes to be added to the drums. This, however, wants con- 
firmation, and indeed would cause some confusion as to the 
antiquity of fifes ; unless the theory of some musical anti- 
quaries is adopted, that the fifes are in fact the same as the 
pipes, one of the oldest instruments known, and antedilu- 
vian ; it is only turning the p's into f's, and there you have 
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it ; they were no doubt the instrument afterwards called the 
hornpipe. Some learned scholars have discovered, in con- 
nection with the fact of this king's presence, what they 
consider conclusive, namely, that his name was not ori- 
ginally Athelstan, but as appears in a recently-discovered 
Saxon MS., Ethelsmart, and that having stopped at Helston, 
he got the name of At-Helston, as a soubriquet or nick-name, 
our friend improperly remarked that he heard the king had 
found a saubrette there. 

The 8th of May is the Furry '-day (a capital day, the same 
person observed, for starting on a North Pole expedition, 
and much more suitable than to a May-pole, and that in- 
deed the failure of these expeditions was because they could 
not get fur enough on). A number of the inhabitants of 
the town, with many strangers, decorate themselves with 
flowers, and dance through the streets, divided into different 
sets, as gentry, traders, servants, &c, to the tune before 
referred to, to which at some time or other this second part 
was added, but even now it can scarcely be called a com- 
plicated harmony — 
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The ladies are decked out with bonnets and wreaths of 
flowers, and some indulge in cheveux de friz, and other 
capillary attractions. Before this we should say a song is 
sung, which, if of much antiquity, as old as the Conquest 
for instance, will cause some difficulty as it refers to Bobin 
Hood and Little John : 

" Bobin Hood and little John, 

They both are gone to Fair-o, 
And we will to the merry greenwood 

To see what they do there-o," 
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and quite right too, we should think, though they never 
appear to have been at Helston at all, at least there is no record 
in the Parish books of such a visit, nor according to Hume 
is there any proof of their having ever been in Cornwall. 
If the song is a mere modern imitation of antiquity, 
of course we have nothing more to say. This, however, is 
not admitted, indeed we were assured in one quarter it was 
certainly as old as the Romans, which gives an antiquity to 
Robin Hood and his friend, of which we were not previously 
aware. The dancers claim the privilege of going through 
any house they choose, in at one door and out at the other, 
something like the picturesque effect of the worms described 
in Alonzo the brave and the fair Imogene : 

" The dancers skipped in, and the dancers skipped out, 
And they frisked all the chairs and the tables about/' 

There is some story of their entering a house occupied by 
two elderly gentlewomen, where they were not desired, when 
the old ladies made such a vigorous defence by means of 
two large darning needles, used occasionally, somewhat akin 
to Gammer Gurton's celebrated needle, that the dancers 
were glad to hurry off, to avoid some unpleasantly long 
stitches. . 

We have already referred to the Loe Pool and the curious 
bar of shingle, or sand as it is called, which separates it 
from the sea, and made the best enquiries we could on the 
subject. • One of our party, our naturalist as we called him, 
assured us that this bar was evidently of an alluvial or 
gravelly formation, gradually accumulated at the mouth of 
the river Cober, which fed the lake or pool, but whether it 
was also of grauwacke or granitic series, or of marine or 
freshwater origin, he thought depended on the preponder- 
ance or otherwise of granitic pebbles, and on the nature of 
the strata under the sea and lake respectively, on which he 
could not venture to decide, until after deep research and 
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experiments of which time would not allow, but on the 
whole he should be inclined to consider it as an interpolated 
series, to which he should propose the name of "marino- 
fluviatile-schistose-pebbly." Now, as we clearly saw that 
the sea had a regular shingly beach for a considerable dis- 
tance, while the banks of the lake were muddy, and that this 
same by no means clear piece of water, was as different from 
the sparkling waves, as the Tower Hamlets from Fechter's 
Hamlet, we decided in favour of the marine formation with- 
out hesitation, much to the annoyance of our man of science 
at our unauthorized decision. However, we found from 
some of the best authorities in the neighbourhood, that this 
bar was in fact the work of Tregeagle, a celebrated person- 
age in Cornish legends. We conclude he was a giant, from 
the nature of his performance here, but could not get any 
reliable account. He seems to have been a good for nothing 
fellow, and was condemned to carry sand or pebbles from 
one cove to another, and in so doing contrived purposely to 
upset a bag of it at the mouth of the Loe Pool, and thus 
destroyed the port existing up to that time at Helston, about 
three miles up. Indeed we were told that some remains 
of the old mooring chains and vestiges of an ancient dock- 
yard may still be seen at what is called Lower Town, when 
the wind is in the right direction, but could not ascertain 
when that was likely to be. 

Porthleven, in the vicinity of the bar, was formed ijito a 
harbour many years since ; but whether for want of room, 
or difficulty of entering in rough weather, or vessels pre- 
ferring to go elsewhere, it has not proved so successful as a 
harbour of refuge and a watering place* as originally intended. 
The proprietors say this is the fault of the ships, and of 
the people who will not come, and not theirs, as they are 
willing to receive them with open arms ; and there is a story 
in the early days of the harbour, of a ship in heavy weather, 
which after a little management, having contrived to hit the 
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mouth of it, came in in such a hurry as to run up high at 
the end of it, where her bowsprit was received, if not with 
open arms, yet with open windows by one of the houses, 
which had some trouble to get rid of the unexpected intruder 
on its hospitality. 

On the way to Kynance Cove and the Lizard, we passed 
over part of Goonhilly Downs, famous for its white heath 
(erica gone-hilly) and its ponies, only the latter have ceased 
to exist for many years. Some part of the road may be 
considered monotonous, by those who object to a continua- 
tion of stone hedges, and to observe their component parts 
in their rude untutored shapes. 

After a time we turned off to the celebrated Cove, and 
certainly when it first breaks on the sight, the prospect is 
very romantic and picturesque ; the varied shapes of the rocks 
joined to the rich hue of the dark serpentine formation, the 
green and red polished by the waves, fully realize the beau- 
tiful scenery which report (here not too boastfully,) leads 
us to expect. There are, as the poet says, 

" Serpentine walks here for meditation, 
Or conversation, in sweet solitude." 

At the foot of these rocks, if the tide is out, are fine firm 
sands, where you may 

" Foot it featly, here and there, 
While the rest the burthen bear ;" 

that is, while the attendants bring down the hampers for 
refreshment. One of our party suggested whether it should 
not be spelt foot itfeetly, we leave this to the one hundred 
and fifty Shakespearian critics to decide. 

A few of the rocks are arched, and have caverns of mode- 
rate extent ; the principal arch, however, we believe from 
want of sufficient firmness of archy-tecture, fell down in the 
Autumn of 1865, leaving a gap in the society of rocks not 
easily to be filled up. Some of them, especially that called 

H 
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Asparagus island, may be climbed by any one of common 
nerve and activity without much difficulty or danger, and in 
the ascent you will pass an orifice called the Bellows, where 
at a certain time of tide, gushes of water are squirted out in 
a curious way, but it may be as well to avoid putting your 
face in the way of them, or of the accompanying sharp gusts 
of wind which have been known to blow a hat out of sight. 
Another is called the Post Office, where there should be a 
notice, "No letters returned." Of course, as you may 
expect from the name, asparagus (asparagus officiosus) is 
sometimes to be found bub not in plenty, and hardly fit for 
the London market. In the district also may be found 
eringo root ferin go brack), marsh grass (mardigras), black- 
berries (hyoscyamus niger), dyer's broom (bruma tinctoria), 
the common sloe (tardus communis), fox-glove (fuchsia digi- 
talis), house-leek (Domus humidus), early violets (viola 
primo), and many other plants. There is a high rock, called 
the Gull rock, which we should advise everybody not to be 
gulled to climb, as it is decidedly dangerous, and none but 
a first-rate hand should attempt it, and he had better leave 
it alone. There is samphire (samphira pickleanda) here, and 
we consider this to be the scene referred to in our immortal 
bard's celebrated passage in King Lear, in preference to the 
cliff at Dover, where we doubt if there is any samphire at 
all. What does he say ? 

" The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade !" 

Now here we have the Cornish chough at once, and though 
the rocks perhaps hardly bear out the height so finely de- 
scribed in the speech of Edgar, yet we must allow for the 
imagination of the poet, and at all events Halzaphron cliffs, 
a few miles off, are quite high enough for the purpose ; 
besides which, what seems conclusive is, that one of the 
characters in the Play is the Duke of Cornwall. 
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Time now pressing, we had to take rather a hurried view 
of the Frying Pan at Cadgwith, and the Lizard. The former 
is a singular funnel-shaped cavity in the cliff, of considerable 
size, opening to the sea by a natural archway, through 
which a boat can enter when the tide is up. It is a striking 
object, but why called the Frying Pan, when it is more like 
a huge Cauldron without a cover, and with a hole in the 
side, we cannot tell, perhaps some of the County Histories may. 
The road to the Lizard is a good open one, as far as trees 
are concerned, for they do nob obtrude themselves, and as 
you approach the point it becomes somewhat rugged ; but 
you may dismount and walk on the tops of the wide stony 
fences, unless there is much wind ; but if so, unless you are 
well weighted, you may as well avoid the risk of being sent 
up like a shuttlecock, or if of the crinolined race, being made 
a balloon of. The Lizard is said by some writers to have 
been so called from its likeness to that reptile ; they must 
have had strong imaginations, or have seen some curiously 
formed specimens. The two light-houses are much like 
others of the class ; you ascend a number of steps and get 
into the lantern, see a number of bright polished lamps, 
say there is plenty of room for reflection, ask the light- 
keepers how long it takes them to clean and light them, 
suppose they don't burn them as long in summer as in 
winter, ask if they had ever seen a storm or a wreck, which 
of course they do once a week in the season — if they liked 
their work, — when they went to sleep, — what they had for 
dinner, and other questions of similar import, which as they 
are generally wound up with a tip, are listened to without 
any apparent impatience or quizzicality, or any ostensible 
hoaxing in the answers, though they sometimes suit these 
to the extent of gullibility in their visitors : one raw cockney, 
with open mouth and staring eyes, having been assured of 
a gale of wind off the Lizard, where a sloop of war had to 
throw all her men overboard to lighten the vessel. 

h 2 
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The road from Helston to Mount's Bay, and the Land's 
End district, is at first not particularly entertaining, and is 
in general what the Americans call well cleared. We 
passed in view of Pengersick Castle, or Tower, of which 
only a comparatively small portion now remains, but it has 
been made the principal situation in an interesting tale, by 
a clever and well known author of Cornish fiction, Mr. 
Forfar, who has also made Kynance Cove and its neighbour- 
hood the scenes of another, and has completed a third con- 
nected with the Land's End district, that surpasses both; his 
delineations of the Cornish character and provincial dialect, 
are capital, and should be procured by every one interested 
in the county. We would refer to Pengersick for some 
admirable specimens of Cornish humour* He has probably 
invested the old tower with more romance than it ever pos- 
sessed in its real history, though there is some legend of a 
person in the time of Henry the 8th, who having committed 
a murder, bought this place and lived here concealed for the 
rest of his life. How long this was, does not appear, but 
there must have been somewhat of sameness about it. 
The following is from an ancient drawing of part of Penger- 
sick, which no longer exists : — 
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Cornwall does not, like Wales, abound in castles of the 
feudal times; its antiquities being of more ancient date; 
still some important remains may yet be seen, though except 
the Mount we had no opportunity of examining any in our 
line of travel. No ruined Castles, where formerly the min- 
strels sung of arms and their feats; where the shaven monk 
told his beads, and tolled the liquor too ; where the warrior 
left the din of arms, and went to dinner. 

" Where now, alas ! the hall no longer stands, 
For Time has busy been with ruthless hands. 
Where flourished once the knight and lady gay, 
Now croaks the frog, now haunt the owl and jay. 
The slimy lizard and the chirping cricket, 
Now hand in hand do sport across the wicket : 
That gate whose opening once made people glad, 
Opens to them, the adder I may add. 
The noisome weed, and the insidious nettle, 
In the proud banquet room, do spread and settle. 
Where played the orches-tr&, where blew the horn, 
Now grow the orchis, and the prickly thorn. 
Where in the cellar people once got screwed, 
The deadly night- shade, and slow- worm intrude. 
Where ladies' gloves as favours once were worn, 
The fox-glove with its blossoms bright is born. 
The hare-bell, and the distant sheeybell tinkling, 
Are all the belles of which you have an inkling. 
Of dandy warriors so fierce and bold, 
The dande-MoiiB do the places hold." 

As the top of the Mount first breaks on the sight, the 
effect is very picturesque; this arises materially from its 
shape and insulated position, for it is not so high as St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Its Cornish name is Carry Leg and Keg, 
or something like it. Until about half flood tide, you may 
walk from the mainland to it, along a causeway of a quarter 
of a mile in length, and find at the foot a small town with a 
small port. We could trace no record of building in the 
time of the Druids, though we must suppose them to have 
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existed, but the popular legend is that the first erected on 
the summit were a monastery and church by some religious 
society ; the various histories, however, and we were told 
there were many, do not seem to agree on this head. As 
far as we could ascertain, they were founded by a society of 
Jesuits in or about the sixth century; and about the time 
of Edward the Confessor, a priory of Dominican nuns was 
added ; besides which there were from time to time about 
the rocks several hermits, who lived in caves hermetically 
sealed, and also some anchorites; but this last term we 
think must be a mistake, and must refer more to the sailors 
and fishermen at the foot of the Mount, than to any religious 
society. Many stirring scenes of history have been enacted 
here ; and during the disputes of York and Lancaster, 
contentions for its occupation arose, though we do not see 
why those northern counties should have interfered with it. 
In the time of Henry the 7th, Perkin Warbeck was here 
with his wife. Sir Bobert Baker in his chronicle calls him 
Lambert Simnel ; but we doubt if he did not belong to 
another batch. There is some little confusion in the ac- 
counts we received, and we have had no opportunity of 
correcting our notes. We collect from them that this 
occurred soon after Henry succeeded his uncle, Richard the 
3rd, of blessed memory, and just as he was about to marry 
his first wife Joan of Arc, afterwards so distinguished for 
her gallant conduct at the battle of Agincourt. During the 
wars of the Commonwealth, there were many struggles for 
the possession of the Mount, in which one side or the* other 
was generally successful; and we believe whichever party 
got it, did not know what to do with it. Although in later 
times the religious buildings were converted into fortifica- 
tions, and these fortifications subsequently into the present 
commodious dwelling, there are considerable remains of the 
original buildings still in a habitable state ; and among these 
the old refectory, called the Chevy Chace room, because 
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there are representations round it of men hunting in sport- 
ing attire, some armed with fowling pieces; with beasts 




and birds, including the wild bull, the stag and the ostrich. 
This room we consider affords a valuable illustration of our 
national history, for assuming Chevy Chace to have taken 
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place in the times of Henry the 3rd, or his successor Henry 
the 4th, we have here proof that at that time ostriches 
were in the land, and that the use of the fowling-piece was 
then common ; we have indeed read an account of what was 
called a " cassowarwar," in the time of James the 1st, but 
that was long afterwards. 

There is a pretty chapel, and towards the beginning of 
this century, a low covered doorway was discovered, which 
on being opened, shewed a passage to a small vault, in 
which there was a large male skeleton. The rumour was 
immediately spread around, that the owner of these bones, 
had, in unknown centuries past, been buried alive for some 
heinous offence, but as a family likeness in bones is not 
easily distinguishable, the household to which the sufferer 
belonged could not be ascertained, so he was buried anony- 
mously. We saw the vault, which seemed of ample size and 
convenience for the sepulchre of one person, and if he was 
buried alive for punishment, a good deal of trouble seemed 
to have been taken rather needlessly, to give him a com- 
modious well finished vault. 

At the top of the tower, outside one of the angles, is the 
celebrated St. Michael's chair, in which if you choose to sit 
you must climb over and let your legs hang down without 
support, and a slip would precipitate you a fearful distance 
that would soon put an end to all your rambles and scram- 
bles. However, people do sit there, and so did we, because 
the story is, that whichever of husband or wife sits there 
first (we should think few wives would risk it) would rule 
the other. We beg to say in confidence, this is not effica- 
cious, you may as well call it the blarney-stone, as the 
chair, — 

" There is a stone there, whoever kisses 
Oh ! he never misses to grow eloquent, 
'Tis he may clamber to a lady's chamber, 
Or become a member of the parliament." 
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Besides this it is said, that the real chair where St. Michael 

appeared is in a difficult 
spot to reach among 
the rocks. We will here 
observe, that one of our 
party has satisfactorily 
disproved the Mount 
being the ancient Ictis, 
as some writers have 
fancied. He says there 
is no such place as Ictis 
at all, it is a simple mis- 
take arising from one 
author, or rather com- 
piler, after another, 
copying his predecessor, errors and all, without looking 
at the original documents. When the Phoenicians or 
the Romans, or whoever they might be who came over 
first to deal with the Cornish, attracted by the ditty of 
" See our ores," heard the valuable metal they were 
purchasing on profitable terms to themselves called tin, they 
wrote back to their friends, Hie tin, from which some early 
inefficient chronicler, thinking it to be an accusative case, 
manufactured the word Ictis. Hence arose all the subse- 
quent confusion, and the essays about what never existed. 

It was somewhere between Mount's Bay and the Scilly 
Islands, that the region called the Lyonesse existed, with 
140 parish churches and their accompanying towns, &c, 
which was swallowed up by a vast inundation of the sea, 
much about the time we believe when Canute was over- 
taken by the tide. Our geological companion raised all 
sorts of objections to this legend, and was sceptical, so we 
called him the sceptic afterwards. But how can the fact be 
doubted ? why, it is distinctly on record that one member 
of a distinguished family escaped from the ruins of this 
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flood in consequence of the swiftness of his favourite horse. 
Fishermen have also taken in their nets sash-windows, with 
fragments of plate glass in them, brass knockers, and zinc 
chimney-pots, and at one time something that was either 
part of a gas-burner, or the nozzle of a pair of bellows* 

We were told a story of this famous Mount having been 
erected by some giants, Cormoran and his wife Cormelian : 
he was afterwards killed, together with others, by the cele- 
brated hero, Jack the Giant-killer, whose history is of course 
well known, and particularly in this county, of which he was 
a native, and where he performed his principal exploits. 
After all, however, this Cormoran was not much of a giant 
for Cornwall, being only eighteen feet high. We had in- 
tended to have made some few observations respecting the 
ancient giant race of the county, but one of our party has 
undertaken to write a separate dissertation on the subject. 

We remember some few years back, hearing of a cocoa- 
nut having been picked up, containing a parchment written 
on by Columbus just before his brilliant discovery, dated 
1495, stating that it was impossible longer to resist the 
tempest. They were between Spain and the Eastern islands, 
and praying that if his vessel sunk, some one might find 
this document. We were told, that not long since a pale 
ale bottle had been driven ashore in Mount's Bay, contain- 
ing a document written by Bobinson Crusoe, in the fifteenth 
year of his solitary abode, describing where it was, as well 
as he could, and begging that a vessel might be sent to 
bring him home, stating that he was as well as could be 
expected, and had recently procured a companion in his 
man Friday, previous to which he had suffered somewhat 
from a coup-desolil-oqny. No doubt the accounts are 
equally true. One of our party said he had heard of similar 
bottles, &c, thrown over by Jason; Baron Munchausen, 
who threw over a pumpkin, when about to be wrecked upon 
an island of ice, near the coast of Guinea; Hercules, Gulli- 
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ver, Sinbad the sailor, and others. Hercules, who had his 
pillars with him on board the Aimable Dej antra, of 150 tons, 
says with some simplicity, " Un antre dirait entre quels 
degres de latitude le diable m'emporte si je sais ofi je suis." 
Our friend, however, expressed some doubt about them. 
Lying was a very old trade, older than the flood indeed ; 
we had all heard of Jubal's liar ; and there were no speci- 
mens of these bottles in the British Museum, nor even in 
the Crystal Palace. 

You are shewn at the Mount a regular black jack, or old 
fashioned leather beer mug, much like a life-guardsman's 
boot, and some other antiquities ; but our sceptic now began 
to be impatient, and said he supposed we should next be 
shewn King Alfred's cigar case, or Queen Boadicea's 
chignon, and the lucifer match-box of Friar Dunstan. But 
really the appearance of the black jack, made us quite 
poetical, and to the great disgust of our grumbler, we 
broke out with — 

" Farewell, my old friend Jack, I 
Grieve from thee now to sever : 
Ah ! when good ale I lack, I 
Shall ne'er forget thee, never. 

Of silver and of glass, I 

Hear some boast when together ; 
Thou dost them all surpass, I 

Vow there is nought like leather. 

Farewell again, my Jack, I 

Sail off to distant shore, 
And were my heart to crack, I 

Shall never see thee more." 

Whilst another, more classical, exclaimed— 

" Ego volo tecum vivere 
Absque te non possum bibere 
Si itur in zonum frigidum 
Ubi totum glacie rigidum 
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Meminisso tc juvabit, 
Vita tota amor durabit 
Parvule vale mi homuncule 
Niger vale Johannuncule." 

On the morning of our intended start for the Land's End 
we were detained for some hours by rain, not unfrequent in 
this country, and we had to pass the time as best we could, 
whilst the waves littorally, as our punster observed, washed 
the shore. One of our party, whom we will call A, poeti- 
cized on the beauties of the country, while grumbler B, 
every now and then endeavoured to throw a damp on us ; 
by reference to the rain, something as follows .— 

A. A life in the country, oh, how I admire ! 
Of rural amusements I never should tire, 

While the birds warble round us, 'twill be so delightful — 

B. Why look, if it dosn't rain hard — oh ! how frightful ! 

A. O'er the velvet green sward we'll have such a ramble, 
Through the sweet-smelling heath, such a beautiful scramble : 
So bustle, my friends, it is time to be tripping — 

B. Oh dear ! only see, why the windows are dripping. 

A. How romantic the soft distant lowing of kine, 

Or the golden-fleeced sheep, while Don Phoebus doth shine, 
In the country so pleasant, each with the sun up is — 

B. Plague on't, how perverse, it rains kittens and puppies. 

A. The earth teems with the insect race jocund and gay, 
Who in gambols and chirruping pass their blithe day, 
The sweet feathered songsters, they carol their fellows — 

B. It rains so, poor dears, they must wish for umbrellas. 

A. The wild flowers too, are the woodlands perfuming, 
So brilliant, yet chaste, and though gay, unassuming, 
The face of all Nature is beaming with peace — 

B. A pest on this rain, why it never will cease. 

At last the rain did cease, and out came our steeds, one 
of them rather fresh, frisky, and kick-y, and who was ad- 
monished, that if he did not behave better and cease quar- 
relling, he would soon be hors de combat. We commenced 
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our journey through a very interesting and diversified road 
towards the Logan Rock, but making a little round in order 
to'visit Paul and Mousehole, distinguished as having been 
the residence of old Dolly Pentreath, the last person who 
could converse in the ancient Cornish language. Our sceptic 
would not agree with this ; he said that Dairies Barrington, 
who first published an account of her, if sending a paper to 
the Society of Antiquaries, which he contrived to get printed 
in their Transactions, may be called publishing, was alto- 
gether taken in, and made the subject of a hoax. The 
Honorable Antiquary travelled three hundred miles, no easy 
matter nearly a century ago, to find some real live person 
who could speak the old Cornish language, which he himself 
could not understand when he heard it. Of course the 
people in the West, were bound to provide him some duly 
qualified person, and after hesitating between an old fisher- 
man and Dolly, fixed on her at last, in consequence of her 
superior slipperiness of tongue. She was introduced as a 
centenarian, to increase his respect for her, when it has 
since turned out she died before she was seventy. She 
spoke the patois of her county in the broadest manner, 
which, although softened down within these few years, 
would still puzzle a stranger. She jabbered away to the 
visitor, who listened most attentively and respectfully as to 
an ancient Sybil. But even in a more modern and milder 
dialect a stranger might be puzzled to hear something like 
this, with the peculiar intonation of the county. " I were 
down along to cozen Zaccy Chynoweth's laast 'count day of 
our Bal, and had as fitty a pe-ar of plofly yung mabyers as 
one wed wish to put a knife en, and a thoomping figgy 
pudden, with a little coostom after. Cozen Nic's Gracey 
met with a misforten, for she thraw'd over a cloam buzza 
of scaal cream on the planchen, and scat en all to midjens 
and jowds, and crazed a squeer. There were a skew of rain 
as I fetched hoam, aiid the rooad were all sloshy and slot- 
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tery, and I were in a fine shaape sure enough, and were 
glad to put my head 'pon the pellow bere, and 'ave a ben 
a bit hoozy ever sence." We are told, however, Mr. J. JJ. 
Smith has plenty of Cornish provincial songs and stories, if 
you will ask him. Well, whatever Dolly did say to Bar- 
rington, though he could not exactly treasure it up, because 
he had no notion of what it was, yet he marked her down 
in his tablets, and has handed her name down to future 
ages as one of the literary characters of the country. 
Why, we are told, that two hundred years before her 
time, the old Cornish tongue was scarcely known, nor 
has there been anything written in it, since that time, or 
thereabouts. And then again, how was she to keep up her 
knowledge of the language, if she had nobody with whom 
she could converse in it, and of course, she, an old fisher- 
woman of those times, could not read. However, Barrington 
went back, wrote an account for the antiquaries, who perhaps 
were not as particular as they are now, for there is somq 
gossiping story of an inscribed stone somewhere having 
been looked at upside down, and an account of it published, 
before the right reading was discovered. Well, all this 
stuff and these doubts about Dolly, with the last foolish story, 
are from our sceptic, and we quite differ from him. We 
fully believe in Daines Barrington and in Dolly Pentreath. 
Would a learned antiquary have sent an account to his dis- 
tinguished compeers, of the existence of a person still able 
to speak the ancient language of the Druids, if not older, if 
he had not fully ascertained the fact ? Would the Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, than whom no one is better skilled in 
the provincial dialects of England, and indeed of Europe, 
and who has conferred much service on literature by his 
curious and learned publications, have erected a monument 
to the old lady's memory, if he had not been satisfied of the 
truth of her history ? Would the old epitaph beginning, 
" Old Dolly Pentreath, one hundred aged and two," which 
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nobody could, and no- 
body can find, ever have 
existed, if Dolly had not ? 
Would the Editor of 
Specimens of Cornish 
Provincial Dialect, Tre- 
noodle by name, ever 
have been such a noodle 
by nature, as to have 
placed the portrait of 
Dolly for a frontispiece 
to his collection, if he 
had not known it to be 
genuine, and taken from a rare, if not unique engrav- 
ing, in his possession ? And as others have chosen with- 
out license to pirate it, we would have taken the same 
liberty, but having some acquaintance with him, he has 
given us his consent to the publication. So, vivat the 
Dorothean legend, as long as the neck of the dolly-chodeiros 
something or other, of which you see a picture in geological 
books. 

We will also present our readers with a copy of the genu- 
ine portrait, now scarce, of the energetic old woman, Mary 
Callinack, who, at the age of eighty-five, walked up from 
Cornwall to London to see the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and was presented to the Queen and Prince Albert, and 
also to the Lord Mayor, of whom the country people have a 
great notion. 

We proceeded through St. Burian to the Logan Eock, 
and cannot refrain from making a slight passing observa- 
tion on the beauty or picturesque appearance of the greater 
part of the Cornish country churches. No matter how small 
the village, or church town as it is called, sometimes con- 
sisting, besides the church, of little more than the parson's 
house, the parish school, the clerk of the parish (frequently 
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a small shopkeeper), a public-house, a blacksmith, and the 
village omnium gatherum shop ; yet the church is generally 
a goodly stone structure, of imposing and ancient style of 
architecture, as far at least as the exterior; but the interior 
from want of means or other causes, often dank, damp, doll 
and dilapidated, though we are happy to say some have 
been restored. They are frequently fine objects in the 
landscape, and many of the numerous saints to whom they 
are dedicated seem unknown in other parts of the kingdom. 
Many are of the earliest antiquity, and indeed St. Madron is 
said to have been a British king or queen, it is doubtful 
which, prior to the invasion of Julius Caesar. There are 
curious old carvings still existing \ at St. Levan there are 
two figures, said to represent two fools or jesters. We 
are no great judges, but thought them similar to many 
other figures we had seen, and might have passed them 
over as family likenesses. 
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Visitors to the West of Cornwall go to see the Logan 
Rock, as if it were the only one in the world, when in fact 
there are several others even in the same district. But this 
is pre-eminent for its size and position, the latter being 
most romantic and conspicuous. How the Druids ever got 
it up there, it is impossible to say, it's busy all one's hands 
and legs for a tolerable climber to get up to the top of the 
group where it stands, unincumbered ; and the old gentle- 
men must have worked " one and all," with a good will, to 
have placed it on its present pivot ; in our early days we 
were foolish enough to get on the top of it, a giddy act of a 
steady head. In the year 1824 it was pushed off its balance 
by a naval officer, with the aid of his boat's crew, because 
he had been told it could not be done ; not much of a philo- 
sopher; it was merely a question of if 4 cannot do it, 4+4 
can. Fortunately the rock had greater luck than humpty 
dumpty, for after considerable labour it was placed on the 
wall or on its pivot again, not having fallen over the group 
on which it is situated ; but it has been somewhat stiff in 
the joints ever since, which caused some one to write — 

" A Druid of old did live under the Logan, 
Whose whistle alone could with ease set it jogging, 
But those times are gone by, all the Druids departed, 
And the Logan itself grown infirm and hard-hearted/' 

The Logans were no doubt the work of the Druids, and 
had some mystic meaning or use, perhaps as an ordeal occa- 
sionally, where the success depended on the amount of the 
offering, for as the Druids superintended the logging or 
shaking of the stone, of course it would either log or not as 
they chose. There is a sort of floating tradition that patients 
suffering under St. Vitus's dance or delirium tremens were 
taken to these stones to be cured on the homoeopathic prin- 
ciple, just as crooked, ricketty children are pulled or pushed 
through round-holed stones to make them straight. Our 

i 
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friend the sceptic says he does not consider this an apposite 
remark, and indeed disputes the druidism of these stones 
altogether, declaring that the Druids were a set of muffs, 
that they took twenty years to learn their lessons, and then 
they employed themselves in searching for mistletoe on the 
oak, where nobody ever sees it grow now, or indeed scarcely 
anywhere else he believed in Cornwall, and that it was 
indeed a queer sort of vegetable, which had no house of its 
own, and went out to board and lodge with other trees. 
That as to the Logans they were simply an effect of wind 
and weather, and of the disintegration of the integrity of 
the favourably for the purpose situated individuality of the 
granite igneous formation operated on by the united atmo- 
spheric pluviose and ventose influences for a certain number 
of revolutions of the solar luminary in the same direction ; 
and afterwards by the same influences gradually worked 
round the different points of the compass, and thus Logan 
rocks have been, and would still be formed. We give his 
own words which he says are scientific, but we do not pre- 
tend to understand them. Nevertheless, we stick to Jhe 
Druids, let him cling to his granite formations. Indeed, he 
goes so far as to attack the rock basins of the Druids, which, 
as we have read, were excavations made in the huge granite 
rocks for sacrificial purposes. No doubt somewhat incon- 
veniently placed at times according to our notions, but they 
might say the same of many of our habits. However, he 
laughs at these rock basins, and refers again to his disin- 
tegration theory, and pointed out some on the side of rocks, 
which he said could scarcely have been basins. But be it 
so, if not to hold the water or the blood of the victims, they 
were probably intended for the soap and flannel. 

At the Logan rock, or rather at Castle Treryn where it is 
situated, we had an opportunity of seeing one of the Cliff 
Castles, and afterwards saw others in the country, but 
none equalling this. . They are certainly of the highest anti- 
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quity, though learned antiquaries seem in doubt whether 
they are the works of the Danes, Saxons, Romans or early 
Britons : we are inclined to place them at a very early date, 
and we think may safely place them as after the time of 
Noah ; Post-Noachites, if we may so call them. As far as 
we could observe, there is no trace remaining of the original 
style of architecture, no embrasures, no battlements, no 
bastions, no casements, no redoubts, no glacis, or other 
emblems of fortification; no doubt all obsolete in the lapse 
of ages. Still there they are, in a most commanding posi- 
tion. Our sceptic friend of course had a word to say. Here 
you have, says he, a parcel of huge, unwrought stones, as 
he calls them, stretched across a narrow cape of land near 
the sea ; no appearance of their having ever been worked, 
all uneven, like a bad set of teeth, and if in a commanding 
position, what to guard against ? If against the sea side of 
the cape, which by-the-bye is inaccessible there, and scarcely 
the size of the transept of the Crystal Palace, what enemy 
of note could have got cooped up there ? and if once there 
without resources, without power of obtaining reinforce- 
ments, what use was there of these Cyclopean structures 
which would have taken months to erect against them? 
And then take the other side, how could the occupants of 
the seaward portion of the cliff ever have found means to 
erect such fortifications against the landward side, where 
the defenders or assailants could be reinforced by all the 
county, and who would have laughed at them and treated 
them like lobsters in a lobster-pot — and then again some of 
the stones are as big as a house. No, says he, it's simply 
a lusus natures, or nature in a frolic, and as to the fortifica- 
tions, the sooner you dismantle them the better. Call them 
post-Noachites — pooh! they are ante-diluvians, you may 
as well call the top of Mont Blanc a hill fort. 

The natural history of this interesting district would re- 
quire an article of itself, besides which our naturalist friend 
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is distant. We observed of birds, that seemed indigenous, 
larks, sparrows, turkies, geese, fowls, ducks, generally in 
the neighbourhood of green peas (pes viridis), gulls and 
barnacles ; from our experience we should say that, with the 
exception of the two latter, they generally look well when 
displayed in a tabular form. In addition to several of the 
plants observed in the Lizard district, were the dog-rose 
(rosa dogmatica), look-up-and-kiss-me (osculum patens) and 
adder's tongue (lingua numerans). 

We are obliged reluctantly to postpone till another oppor- 
tunity the account of the numerous crosses, circles or monu- 
ments of stone, and cromlechs that we saw. We may just 
observe that in some cases they appeared to be, as in our 
times, testimonials or monuments to individuals of note, or 
otherwise who had deserved, or whose friends had contrived 
to make people think they deserved, such a tribute. Take 
one for instance, where the inscription is usually read 
" Silius hie jacet :" this, our classic friend says, is quite a 
mistake of the stonemason ; it should be Silium Hik jacet : 
that is, Hik or Hickathrift (in whose honour the stone was 
erected) jacet, layed down, that is, threw in wrestling 
Silius, who at the time was champion of the Scilly wrestlers. 
Our same friend was desirous of adding a few observations 
on the curious old amphitheatre at St. Just, which he con- 
siders to have been erected after the Colosseum at Eome, 
so called as is well known from the Colossus of Ehodes, and 
would have been a complete specimen of ancient art, if it 
had not been allowed to go so entirely to decay. We are, 
however, obliged to oppose his wishes, and to draw our nar- 
rative to a close, referring only far too hastily to our walk 
down to the Land's End, and seeing the double-faced first 
and last house. The point itself is rugged and picturesque, 
increased somewhat by the imagination; for the absolute 
height is less than 100 feet, but still a dizzy pinnacle to look 
from ; and no land in sight till you come to America some 
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fourteen .days' and nights' steaming off, unless for giant 
Bolster who would make the distance in about 300 paces, 
or unless you could travel with one of the messages along 
the Atlantic cable. To be sure the Scilly Islands can fre- 
quently be seen, but you need not look their way, and after 
all they are but a little garnish, nothing substantial. Be- 
sides having been here, you can say you have done it, 
formerly much more rare than railways have now made the 
exploit; and perhaps you may get hold, as we did, of a 
crawfish, something like lobster and water, and which in 
our opinion you. had better eschew than chew. And now we 
say, adieu, recommending any one who wishes for a pleasant 
summer ramble to follow in our footsteps. 



<Uawcu wwC 
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XI. 

A Classical Account of the proceedings at Westminster 
School on hlh November, 18 — , by an old Scholar 
present on the occasion. 

Quintus adest Novembri dies dedicata Guidoni 

Faux ; homini valde radical, valdeque astuto ; 

Qui multa copia powderi, multisque fagottis, 

Mentem proebebat to blow up the parliament houses. 

Jam celebrata dies cum squibbis crackeribusque, 

Guy Fauxis variis clamore ac hollo ! boys, hollo ! 

Solebant turn Westmonasterienses alumni, 

Frangere Guy Fauxes nocuos, et lickere skyos. 

Dux juvenis fortis, scholae gallusque vocatus, 

In multis praeliis victor, in cricket the captain. 

On high his stout cudgel raises, shoutatque come on boys. 

En plebs propinquat, valde clamore routoque, 

A crook-kneed, coatless costermonger ad praelia ducit, 

Cui nomen est Jos, tunc pugilista, expertus in arte, 

Proximus illo ardet chimney sweep, with sooty face 

unwashed, 
Qui hoarsely roars out, Sweep, sweep the Scholares ad 

Hades. 
Adsunt cobleri, butcher-boys, ac hoc genus omne 
Parati pugnaa, and thrice too the number of scholars. 
Ostendunt jeering one huge Gux Faux on a barrow, 
Cum digitis sights make and cry, don't you wish you may 

get it ! 
Thus skilled in varied slanging stant gutture puppies. 
Tunc ductor juvenum stands forth atque ore rotundo, 
Exclamat, Give way, nor think defendere Guy Faux, 
Per multos annos mos est such creatures to knock down. 
Trust not your number, for mind, miserabile vulgus, 
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If fighting must come et fisticuffs fly to your shortribs 
Nemo ex hoc numero licks non donatus abibit, 
To this I pledge me, verily non pignus amoris, 
Dixi. The skyes slang and swear outragia multa 
Acies histructa est et knick knock knockery cadunt, 
™ Shouts — oaths are heard too — ac bandy-legs vociferetur. 
Iratus Jos est, manet alta mente repostum 
Judicium Juvenum sprestseque injuria form®, 
Brickbat amens caBpit. nee sat rationis in armis 
Dux juvenum large super his face ligna reponens, 
Knocks him right down et swish swash procumbit humi Jos. 
Atque oculos heu ! knocks tristi circumvolat umbra 
Nunc et ubique fighting et plurima rictus imago 
Recipiunt knock-em-downs et facers dantque vicissim 
Quidam tentabunt inimicos kickere shinnos. 
Bellum ubique ruit, dant bruisos omnibus omnes. 
Now too sticks errant aures et tempora circum 
Capita vse miserum nimium vicina cujelis. 
The skyes lose pluck now paveant knock' em downs on the 

pavement, 
Absquotilare velint necnon fightare recusant 
Omnes knocked down sunt run away qui non potuerunt. 
Verbum skedaddle est quaBrunt slummosque remotos ; 
Quick, quick, they chivy off, sequiturque scholastica pubes. 
Sic fugiunt skyei, scholares elated are sky-high, 
Irrident hard blows, black eyes et bruises of all sorts. 
Three cheers, they shout out, sublatus ad sethera clamor. 
Tunc varios fireworks bonfire monsterque parantur, 
Cum squibs et crackers, candlis cognomine Roman, 
Rockets that fiz fiz, cum rotis catherinisque. 
Nocte ludit tota, redeunt scholastica mane 
Divisum imperium cum jok-e Doctor habet. 
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XII. 

Some Observations on the Giants of Cornwall, by 
Jan Trenoodle, F. G.A., P. G. C.S., &c. 

Forming one of a party in a pleasurable excursion to the 
West of Cornwall, the land of giants, we determined to 
qualify ourselves to make a few observations on the subject. 
We read the histories of Polyphemus, the giant of Ulysses ; 
of Gulliver's giants at Brobdingnag; of Jack the Giant- 
killer, himself a Gornishman ; and of all the Eastern and 
Northern giants we could meet with, finishing with HaHi- 
well's " Rambles in Western Cornwall by the Footsteps 
of the Giants," a book well worth reading, independent of 
the giants ; and Hunt's Popular Romances of the West of 
England, with George Cruikshank's frontispiece, of which 
more anon. We also visited Mr. Brice (Anak), probably 
the tallest living man, but a mere baby in respect to 
legendary giant-hood, being only 8 feet high and 30 stone 
in weight. 

In fact, there have always been rumours or legends of 
giants from time immemorial. We read at the siege of 
Troy that Nestor (we believe), who is said to have been the 
founder of the Nestorian Christians, talks of men of many 
generations before his time, who could throw stones one 
hundred times the weight (Troy weight, it is presumed) 
than men in his degenerate time could, and of course one 
hundred times the size. 

Well, we got into Cornwall, and there we saw the Giant's 
Cradle, the Giant's Spoon, the Giant's Bowl, the Giant's 
Ladle, the Giant's Chair, the Giant's Pulpit, the Giant's 
Quoit, the Giant's Bed, and other pieces of Giant furniture. 
We saw the stones thrown by St. Kevern when he was pursu- 
ing that naughty fellow St. Just who had stolen some of his 
relics ; and also the bar of sand at the mouth of the Loe Pool 
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dropped by Tregeagle, who, by the way, was somewhat of 
a mysterious person, as, according to some accounts, he was 
no giant at all, though if not, how he could carry the bar at 
his back is a marvel. We heard of giants wrestling, giants 
at play, giants in love, giants rogues, giants thieves, giants 
cunning, giants fools, &c. With regard to these early 
giants in general, we think we must take into account the 
peculiar rugged forms of the granite formation, which, at a 
little distance, impress the spectator with a notion of a 
huge, gigantic, mysterious shape. We have walked through 
the granite wilds from St. Just to St. Ives, and have been 
frightened out of our wits — not much trouble perhaps — in 
the traject. The early Cornish giants are stated to have 
been a harmless, eating, drinking, and sleeping race, (like 
some people we may occasionally meet with in society, even 
in the present enlightened age), until the arrival of Brutus ; 
after which time they were somewhat bullied, and so 
became rude of speech, and active in self-defence. Cori- 
naeus, the celebrated wrestler and friend of Brutus, was not 
much above the common height, say the size of Goliath, or 
about 10 or 12 feet high, while Gog-magog, whom he 
overthrew, was about 18 feet, a trifle compared with some 
giants hereafter to be mentioned, but still an awkward 
height to take a hitch of, notwithstanding, as we know, he 
was thrown by his smaller antagonist over the Hoe at 
Plymouth. 

The Giant Cormoran and his wife Cormelian, who erected 
St. Michael's Mount, were about the size of Gpg-magog, 
and to this day the Chapel Eock is shown, as big as a small 
house, which dropped through a hole in her apron. Not- 
withstanding the size of Cormoran, however, Jack the 
Giant-killer was too much for him, as he dug a pit under a 
stone and inveigled the big fellow into it, who thus ended 
his days. But really, we began, as far as real evidence, to 
think somewhat of Lord Grizzle's speech in Tom Thumb 
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about giants, making some allowance for his lordship's 
intentional depreciation of the exploits of the renowned 
Thomas : — " Madam, shall I tell you what I am going to 
say ? I do not positively know, but as near as I can guess, 
I cannot tell, though I firmly do believe there is not one." 
The impression of the existence of early giants is widely 
spread. We have them mentioned in the Bible, though 
Goliath and his friends were but shrimps to most of our 
Cornish giants. The Saxons, Danes, and other Northern 
Countries abound in gigantic legends, with a belief that the 
early inhabitants of the earth were of giant make; we 
think we have the size of Adam's foot in Ceylon. Amongst 
other stories, we have one of the 83 daughters of Diocletian, 
king of Syria, who killed their husbands on the wedding 
night : there is a story elsewhere of 50 young ladies, save 
one, doing the same thing. Diocletian, to avoid the pub- 
licity of the police reports or the Times of the day, put 
them all on board a steam- vessel chartered for the occasion, 
and paddled them off" at a venture. After driving about 
for some time, they were cast on an uninhabited part of 
North Britain, where some demons became enamoured of 
them, and hence proceeded a race of giants. Some learned 
writers have said that although giants were prevalent in the 
early ages of all countries, from Nimrod downwards, yet 
somehow, no nation likes to claim an origin from them, 
though all do so from Noah. Well, at all events, there 
being giants, or legends of giants, it is certain that Corn- 
wall seems to have been a favourite resort, at least in theory. 
We read in the 12th Century, 

" These Monsters every quarter did molest, 
But most of all, the Cornwall in the West." 
With regard to Jack the Giant killer, we do not find his 
pedigree, or his " havage," in any of the County histories ; 
but as they have copied the errors of each other, they have 
also, if we may use the expression, copied the omissions. 
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We cannot help thinking that the historian of Jack had 
seen the history of the well known Thor, and other 
Northern stories. Jack's adventures in the giant's resi- 
dence at night, where the giant strikes him, as he supposes, 
with his club when in bed, are like those of Thor with the 
giant Skrymir, except that Thor here is the striker; or 
those of the Persian Ashmed with the stupid Goole. Thor, 
who was a bit of a giant himself, travelling with his com- 
panions, falls in with the giant Skrymir, a pretty big one 
too, as we shall see by and bye. At night, when all are 
supposed to be sleeping, Thor strikes, as he fancies, 
Skrymir (who is in fact a magician) a violent blow with his 
hammer on the head. €€ Hallo !" says Skrymir, " this is 
very ticklish, a leaf has just fallen on my cheek." After a 
time, Thor gives knock the second, with still greater force. 
" Upon my word," says Skrymir, " this is tiresome, an 
acorn has just fallen on my eye : — how are you getting on, 
my good fellow Thor ? " Again, after a little pause, goes 
Thor, for the third time of knocking, and knocks his ham- 
mer in up to the handle. " Oh dear," cries Skrymir, " a 
feather has dropped on to my nose, it is time to get up." 
Thor, in fact, had been hammering away on a rock. There 
is a Northern Yule-tide story also of the herd-boy and the 
giant, when the shrewd boy puts a churn in his bed, which 
the giant crashes, and fancies the milk to be the boy's 
brains. He is astonished to find him alive in the morning, 
and to hear that he has been troubled by a flea. The boy 
then challenges him to eat, and places the greater part of 
his porridge into his wallet ; which, when full, he rips up to 
make room, and advises the giant to do the same, which he 
does, and thus destroys himself. This deprives Jack of the 
originality of his story of killing a giant in the same way. 
There is a similar traditional story in the Western High- 
lands of a giant and a cunning fellow called by the flowing 
name, Mac-a-Rusgaich. 
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Some of the young giants seem to have been rather wild 
sort of fellows. There are accounts of two, at least, who 
killed old giants, and then married the widows ; one of the 
guilty pairs living afterwards at Treryn Castle, and, for 
what we know, may have erected the supposed fortifications 
there, as we cannot well account for them in any other 
way. 

We now come to a portion of Cornish gigantesque his- 
tory which completely staggers us. There is an end of 
imagination, or sympathy, or anything else. In attempting 
to give any description, we feel as a literary fly might in 
giving his friends a description of ourselves. Baron Mun- 
chausen, whose accounts are not implicitly to be believed, 
does not pretend that the men in the moon are more than 
36 feet high, while the inhabitants of the Dog-star do not 
exceed the moderate height of 20 feet. Gulliver meets in 
Brobdingnag a population varying from 60 to 70 feet in 
stature, and even these, supposing we do not thoroughly 
believe in them, we can deal with to a certain extent in 
imagination and dreamland. But when we come to the 
giant Trebiggan, who could pick out the men from, ships 
passing round the Land's End, like maggots out of nuts, 
and place them on the Long Ships about three miles off, and 
if in good humour put them back again, and whose favourite 
food was little children fried by way of white-bait, what are 
we to do ? And even he must yield to the giant Bolster, 
who was, according to Gruikshank, twelve miles high, 
though we are quite satisfied to take him at nine, as we 
shall explain directly. He could stride from one hill to 
another, six miles apart ; and what paces ! why he could get 
along the county in a dozen of them. We may presume 
Dosmery Pool, the Pit of Gwennap, and the Loe Pool to 
be the marks of three of his footsteps, and the M£n Bock 
and Logan Stone to be two of his corns. Sydney Smith 
recommended some friend to take three or four turns round 
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his wife, who was a very stout person, by way of a little 
exercise before breakfast ; now, as Bolster's little toe must 
have been about a quarter of a mile long, a walk round this 
before breakfast would really have been very appetizing ; 
and if he was lying down, a walk up and down would have 
been a day's journey. Then Bolster was married, and his 
wife therefore would have been about eight miles high ! 
only think what a crinoline ! why it would almost have 
covered London, and indeed very much more in their times, 
whenever they were. And as to the young lady Bolsters, 
or Pillows, perhaps they were called in their youth ; what 
chignons ! 

Thor, on his visit to TJtgarda, slept one night with his 
comrades in a spacious house, where the entrance occupied 
the whole side of it, and it was afterwards divided into five 
long and spacious apartments. In the morning the giant 
Skrymir claims this as his glove, but then in all this there 
is some glamour, as Skrymir was a magician as before 
mentioned. And, after all, what was this glove to what 
Bolster's would have been ? The only parallel with Bolster 
with which we have met, is Micromegas, invented by Vol- 
taire: he was eight miles high, and was, when at home, 
an inhabitant of Sirius. He goes about on his travels with 
a native of Saturn, and visits the earth, where he is sur- 
prised at the smallness of everything. Crossing the Arctic 
Sea, which seems to him like a small river, he picks out a 
whale with his little finger, and lays it on his thumb nail to 
examine ; he then sees something which he takes up with 
two fingers, and lays it on his thumb nail to prevent 
breaking it. This proves to be a ship, in which he ulti- 
mately contrives somehow to discover living creatures. 
Rabbi bar Channah's raven is scarcely a match for Bolster. 
The Rabbi says he once saw a frog as big as the village of 
Acra, which contained 60 houses ; then came a snake and 
swallowed the frog, after which came a great raven and 
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gobbled up the snake, and flew into a tree. What a tree I 
The Rabbi says he should not have believed it if he had not 
seen it, nor should we even then. There is an account in 
the Talmud of an egg, probably belonging to this raven, 
which fell from a tree and was broken, and glued about 300 
cedar trees together, besides overflowing a village. 

This said Bolster managed to fall in love with St. Agnes, 
who, we believe, was much of the usual standard ; so how 
he managed the courtship we cannot tell. It must have 
been something like the tallest giraffe falling down at the 
feet of the shrew mouse and offering his heart and hand, 
except that in Bolster's case the difference would be ten 
times more, besides which, there was already a Mrs. Bolster. 
However, St. Agnes contrived to get rid of her persecutor 
by persuading him to fill a hole in the cliff with his blood, 
which he thought a very easy task, but there was a hole in 
the bottom communicating with the sea, so that he bled to 
death, and thus was the end of the Bolsters. Similar 
stories are told of the deaths of other giants of more intel- 
ligible and reasonable size. But we object to the Bolster 
race altogether ; they are too big, too unmanageable, there 
is no poetry, no fun, in a fellow nine miles high. 

We cannot venture to differ from our talented old acquaint- 
ance, George Cruikshank, in his picture of Bolster in Hunt's 
Romances of the West of England ; all we can say is, we 
do not understand him, and are therefore no doubt in the 
wrong. We think a stride — for it is a stride, and not a 
step — of six miles, does not necessitate a height of more 
than nine ; in such a stride we apprehend that the head 
would be thrown forward, and not back ; and that the effect 
of the stride would be to lower the head about two miles, 
or bring it to within seven miles of the earth. A distance of 
five miles would appear to us better than one and a half for 
taking a sketch of the Man Mountain, which would be at a 
distance of eight or nine miles from the head, and this head 
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should be in size about one fourth of the distance from the 
centre of the body upwards ; while the shoulders would be 
twice as broad as the height of the head ; and so the head, 
according to our notion, would not have the same pillular, 
and certainly not picturesque, form as now represented, 
but would be on an enlarged scale more consonant to our 
usual ideas of the sublime and beautiful. However, Cruik- 
shank says it should be as he represents it, and if he speaks 
in right down earnest, and does not apply the humour of 
which he is such a master, we yield to him. - 

But we must bid adieu to our Bolsters and our other 
giants, and as there seems to be some confusion on the 
subject, will conclude with the confused observations of 
Mrs. Westgate in a publication of the late Benson Hill : — 
" There's a fine sublunious air, under the equinox ; though 
at present we have but vaccinating weather ; in this climate 
one had need dissemble the gigantic statutes I left in Corn- 
wall, in their minorities, undergoing every variegation of 
temperament, as if there was no more penetration in 
them than in the antick Saxons as put Stone hinges to 
Salisbury plain." 
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XIII. 
Ventriloquiana, by Vocative Memo, Esq. 

Some few months since we were amused by a ventrilo- 
quist, called Frederic (the great) Maccabe, who held a 
dialogue, as a railway guard, with many supposed passengers 
in his train, varying his voice with much skill ; and, more 
recently with a very clever performer or artist, or whatever 
may be the right designation, named Jester, perhaps only a 
name for the public, but he realized it in his performance. 
He had three dressed figures of full size, with a contrivance 
which enabled him to move their mouths when they were 
supposed to speak, and he carried on a conversation with 
them in a laughable manner, and you were almost induced 
to believe that they were real actors or speakers. But the 
best of his exhibition was with a sort of doll, of which the 
face was formed by the back of his hand inserted into a 
bonnet ; and his conversation with her or it, whichever you 
like to call it, and her or its singing, was not only very 
ludicrous, but very clever, as his mouth appeared immoveable 
all the time ; and the way he humoured the movements and 
grotesque antics of the handy old lady shewed the prac- 
tised artist. In our earlier days we remember a trick some- 
what of the same kind, though inferior, with a corked hand 
having a handkerchief wrapped round it, and a feigned voice 
for the supposed old woman, which would pass at Christmas 
time among snap-dragon, &c. ; but Mr. Jester's is really a 
finished performance, and he is a skilful ventriloquist. 

Of course, the notion of ventriloquism proceeding from 
the stomach is now altogether exploded. It proceeds from 
great flexibility of the organs of speech, and also from the 
power, acquired or otherwise, of being able to speak with 
little motion of the lips, and, as we believe, also taking a 
deep inspiration of the breath. Some with powers of 
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varying the voice and with good ears, if they choose and 
have time to practise, may learn the art to a certain extent, 
if they will manage to conceal by some artifice the move- 
ment of the lips, and a doll or a figure is useful for this 
purpose, in order to distract the attention of the audience ; 
but a first-rate ventriloquist must, we expect, be born with 
peculiar faculties in this respect. In olden times, when our 
voice was somewhat flexible, and was occasionally practised 
in patter songs, such as the Nightingale Club, &c, to the 
great edification and approbation of ourselves and our 
friends, we once tried a small experiment before a limited 
audience of four (including a doll) in a stage-coach; the 
doll having been borrowed from a little girl, its mama, for 
the occasion. Having admired it for a short time, it began 
to complain of its ill-treatment by its mama, especially in 
respect of eating and drinking, which caused some amuse- 
ment ; and, of course, it was by the medium of the doll 
that the movement of the lips was hidden. The mama, 
however, was not satisfied that the doll could speak, though 
she could not make out where the shrill voice came from. 
Now, if the stern requirements of an arduous profession, as 
they say, had not limited our leisure time, who knows if we 
had practised, but that we might have ultimately become a 
peripatetic ventriloquist at country fairs, joining to it the 
accomplishments of the cups and balls, swallowing fire, 
drawing out heaps of ribbons, &c, dressed in a spangled 
jacket and flesh-coloured continuations— perhaps it is as 
well as it is. 

Ventriloquism is no doubt of very early date ; the witch 
of En-dor is supposed by some writers to have been one of 
a class who had this faculty, and Isaiah speaks of a voice as 
of one having a familiar spirit out of the ground. 

Among the early priests some nb doubt possessed the 
power, and made use of it to astonish their votaries. We 
also read accounts of it among the Esquimaux and 

K 
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Kamtschatkans, &c, some of whom seem to excel in' 
mimicry. 

The names of many skilful ventriloquists are on record, 
but there is, perhaps of necessity, a certain similarity in the 
tales told of them. Even the great Cardinal Richelieu is 
said to have amused himself at the expense of a Bishop by 
means of a gentleman who possessed this faculty, and who 
persuaded him that he heard the voice of his deceased 
father, recommending him to abstain from his courtly pur- 
suits, and to turn to the conversion of heretics, beginning 
with the ventriloquist, and, as proof, presenting him with 
a valuable chaplet he wore ; which he did, greatly to the 
amusement of the cardinal. Some extraordinary stories are 
told of one called Brabant, at the end of the 17th century, 
but he seems to have been a bit of a rogue, for he obtained 
his wife and a dowry by a somewhat free use of his talent. 
At the end of the last century there was a man named 
Burns, who is said to have been very clever in this art. He 
persuaded a countryman to unload his cart of hay by imi- 
tating the cries of a child ; a similar tale is told of others. 
Another stoiy is told of his going to a fish stall to purchase 
a fish. "Is this fresh/' says he, to the old fishwoman. 
"Fresh, my dear," says she, "only caught this morning." 
"Don't you believe her," interposes the fish apparently, 
" I have been out of the water for more than a week, and 
you know that well enough, you old deceiver/' It is adcled 
that the old fish-seller was so astonished, that she became 
honest, after a sort, from that time. There is a story of the 
same moral character told of Comte, a celebrated French 
ventriloquist. He met a female peasant driving a fat pig 
before her. " What's the price of this animal, my good 
woman?" "One hundred francs, Sir?" "One hundred 
francs ! it is too much ! I will give you ten crowns." 
"Nonsense, don't talk to me; if you won't give a hundred 
francs, be off with you." " Stay," says the ventriloquist, 
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rf I will ask piggy himself. How much are you woYth, my 
fine piggy ? One hundred francs ?" " Oh dear no, Sir/'* 
says piggy, "I am not worth a hundred pence ; I am measly, 
and my mistress is trying to take you in." You may sup- 
pose the astonishment of the bystanders. 

The Baron do Mengen, about a century ago, was cele- 
brated for his ventriloquial talent, and carried about with him 
a sm&ll doll with a moveable mouth, with which he used to 
keep up his conversations something in the following man- 
ner. " Miss, I have heard an unsatisfactory report of you." 
" Sir," was the reply in a shrill voice, " calumny is very 
easy." " If you deviate from the right course, I shall be 
driven to unpleasant measures to bring you back." Si In- 
deed, why it is very easy to return to the right course, 
when you have never left it." " I tell you what, Miss, you 
are a little coquette, and flirt with all the presentable men, 
whenever you have an opportunity." " Nonsense ! when 
one is possessed of a little beauty, and some talent, one is 
constantly exposed to envy and abuse." And so on, until 
at last the dispute would get so vivid, that he would put 
her in his pocket, where she would continue to grumble and 
scold, and complain of the conduct of the men ; and on one 
occasion so deceived one of the company, that he interposed 
to relieve her. 

About the same time there was a grocer at Paris, named 
St. Gille, who had extraordinary talent in this art, and of 
whom a particular account is given, with numerous anec- 
dotes, in a scarce work called Le Ventriloque or I/Engas- 
trimythe, but we have only space for a short one. They all 
tend to show that he had wonderful command over his vocal 
organs and the movements of his mouth, as even those who 
were aware of his talent, and were watching him, could 
detect no movement, and were even deceived themselves by 
the constant apparent change of place from whence the 
voice issued. Walking one day in the Forest of St. Ger- 
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main-en-Laye with a pompous old military officer fond of 
talking of battles, &c., a voice was heard from the top of 
a tree, saying, " It is not every one that wears a sword who 
knows how to use it/' " Who is this impertinent scoundrel," 
says the incensed officer. " Oh, only some saucy peasant 
taking birds' nests/ 1 says St. Gille. " You are afraid to come 
near," says the voice, apparently lower down. /f Indeed," 
says the officer, preparing for an attack, " I will soon fchew 
you that." u What are you about," says St. Gille, " they 
are only joking with you." "A bullying countenance is 
not always a sign of courage," says the voice coming nearer. 
" It is no peasant, I will make him repent of his imperti- 
nence very soon/' says the militaire. "Look at Hector 
flying before Achilles," says the voice from the foot of the 
tree. This was too much for the hero, who drew his sword, 
and rushing to the tree stabbed through a bush at the 
bottom of it, from which, by chance, out sprang a hare, and 
St. Gille then explained the joke. 

The celebrated Tom Britton, the musical small coal-man, 
lost his life from fright caused by a ventriloquist. 

One of the best ventriloquists of modern times, or per- 
haps of any times, was Mons. Alexandre, who exhibited 
here about 40 years since, being then quite a young man. 
*Eis powers were displayed at a very early age, and several 
anecdotes are told of his tricks by means of his great 
powers of vocal illusion. These tricks, told of different 
distinguished ventriloquists, have, as we before mentioned, 
a certain similarity. Voices coming apparently from a 
cellar, from the top of the room, or the top of a house, 
from up the chimney, from a stove; in some cases the joke 
being carried so far as to cause the bystanders to send for 
workmen to release the imprisoned person, or to unload a 
cart where a person is supposed to be concealed ; and, in 
some cases, even the ventriloquist himself ran some risk of 
personal injury when he was discovered to be the cause. 
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Alexandre performed at the Adelphi in the year 1822 
in a piece written for him, wherein he impersonated five 
visible characters, three invisible, two assumed per- 
sons, and seven imitated half-length persons, with appro* 
priate dresses, &c, and also imitated several quadrupeds 
and inanimate objects, such as planing and sawing wood, 
making and cooking an omelet, &c. ; and it was, alto- 
gether, an extraordinary performance. He afterwards 
assumed the name of Vattemare, or perhaps that might 
have been his real name, and collected a most valuable and 
remarkable collection of autographs and other curiosities ; 
visiting in the highest circles, and as, after he retired from 
public performance, he would not take money presents for 
exhibiting his skill, he was repaid by autographs and 
drawings, &c. An anecdote is told of a performance of his 
before an aristocratic circle at Prince Metternich's, when he 
made it a condition that no person should be admitted after 
he had commenced, and the servants were instructed accor- 
dingly. Soon after, a well known member of the diplomatic 
body is heard outside claiming admittance, and expressing 
great indignation at being refused. Mons. Vattemare pre- 
tended to look reproachfully at the Prince in consequence 
of this interruption, and some one was immediately sent to 
explain ; but, on opening the door, no person was found, 
the whole having been caused by the skill of the ventrilo- 
quist. Soon after the time of Mons. Alexandre, Mr. Love 
came before the public, and was very skilful and distin- 
guished as a ventriloquist, and, indeed, stands in the first 
rank of the art. Many amusing stories of him, in the 
exercise of his faculty, are told even in his boyhood. 

The elder Mathews possessed this talent to a certain 
extent, probably from practising the flexible organs he pos- 
sessed. But his powers of imitation and impersonation 
were so extraordinary, that one seemed to forget everything 
but the character before you, and at times there appeared 
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. even to be two or three together ; his changes were do 
rapid, and the individuality so perfect. None but those 
who have seen his At Homes, and other Entertainments of 

-this description, can realize what they were. We shall not 
easily meet with his like again, and so here will we stop. 
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XIV. 

Dandyados. — A Tragedy, toritten by Simon Fudge, 
Esq., with Notes and Observations by various 
Commentators. 

" Gallants, we here present you with a play, 
The product of a country holiday ." 

(From Prologue to the Tragi- Comedy of Joan of Headington, by 
Dr. Wm. King.) 

The following drama properly comes within the class of 
burlesque, a species of composition as old as the Greeks 
and Romans ; and, at one time, much in vogue. We claim 
for it, however, a higher position in literature than the 
numerous parodies or burlesques, which for some years past 
have been so frequently produced at our theatres, which, in 
many instances, are little more than vehicles for puns. We 
do not purpose to enter into a lengthened account of these 
compositions, but may name amongst the more noted thea- 
trical burlesques, Shakespeare's Pyramus and Thisbe in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, which, under the name of 
Absurda Comica or Peter Squenz, was dramatized in Ger- 
many more than 200 years since ; the Rehearsal, by the 
Duke of Buckingham, written as a satire on Dryden's and 
other favourite plays of the age ; Tom Thumb, as originally 
written by Fielding with the same object; Lin damira by 
Foote ; Chrononhotonthologus by Carey ; the Dragon of 
Wantley; the Tailors, or a tragedy for warm weather, of 
which the first representation caused a riot at the theatre, 
the sartorian fraternity considering themselves insulted by 
it; the Critic by Sheridan, still occasionally performed; 
the Quadrupeds of Quedlinburgh by Canning, which first 
appeared in the Anti-Jacobin as the Rovers of Weimar. 
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Then, of more recent date, Bombastea Farioso by Rhodes, 
perhaps the most amusing of its particular class ; Hamlet 
Travestie by Poole, (Paul Pry Poole) ; Dr. Bolus ; Amoroso, 
King of Little Britain ; Punch, though he stands by himself 
—punchy; &c, Ac. 

We cannot help observing that the author of the pre- 
sent drama seems to have taken advantage of a careful 
perusal of these, and thus, though perhaps unawares, has 
caused some slight similarity of incidents, but the lan- 
guage is distinct and original ; as Puff in the Critic remarks, 
" all that can be said is, that two people happened to hit on 
the same thought, and Shakespeare made use of it first, 
that's all." But the value of our publication is enhanced 
by the numerous and excellent notes of the distinguished 
and learned writers who have applied their varied talents to 
the elucidation of difficult and disputed passages; thus 
emulating the variorum editions of Shakespeare, and other 
old dramatic writers. Indeed, the illustrations, emendations, 
various readings, suggestive offerings, juxta-positions, and 
contra-juxta-positions, have been so numerous; that we 
have been obliged, with considerable labour and difficulty, 
to make a selection of about one fourth of the materials 
before us. 

CHAEACTEES. 

Fustidos, King of Bustum. 
Quozzy, his Minister. 
Slashminos, his General. 
Daxdyados, a captive Prince. 
Swaggebabttndtts, Colonel of the guard. 
Dandyzetta, a captive Princess. 
Trumpeters, Soldiers. 
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Scene the Fibst. 

A Chamber in the Palace. 

Enter Quozzy {meditating). 

Qw. Alas ! what divers cares on us are thrown, 
The ministers, advisers of the crown. 
Such mighty projects crowd on every side, 
Which to begin upon I can't decide. 
Thus have I seen * with trowsers in his hand, 
Some beau, for dinner late, half naked stand, 
Which leg to put in first he cannot tell, 
He would put both, he likes them both so well. 
So ladies, when they go to buy a muslin, 
Protest the choice of pattern's very puzzling ; 
They doubt, and then say to the shopman's sorrow, 
They're all so pretty — but — we'll call to-morrow. 

Song.* 

The man who would be a Prime Minister, 

Should all sorts of state affairs know, 
Should laugh at events which are sinister, 

With foresight should crush every foe. 

Should take care to choose his own beadles, 
And treat them with gold-laced cocked hats ; 

And then, if he's not sharp as needles, 
They'll turn tail,* and trot off like rats. 

E'en now my duty to the king demands 

I make my bow, and wait on his commands. 

By Jove, I wish he soon would this way toddle, 

For Morpheus plays sad havoc with my noddle ; 

As little girls to fond mammas do cry, 

The dustman throws his sand into my eye. 

An exposition * comes on me of sleep ; 

Pd better sit than stand {sits) His quite as cheap, {sleeps). 
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Enter Slashmikos. 

SI. Quozzy, my friend ; how's this ? — he's fast a-dreaming, 
But is it genu-ine, or only seeming f 
But this won't do, besides I've lots * of news, 
Some to rejoice him, and some to amuse. 6 
Now, how to wake him, there's the rub, 7 I dare not 
Pull his great toe, 8 to tweak his nose I care not. 
Besides, if I such vulgar methods use, 
He'll make a pretty row, 9 he'll play the deuce. 
Music has charms I've heard, so let me try 
If it will chase soft slumbers from his eye. 

Song (Tune, Molly Malone). 

By the two Lizard lights, 
By the gas-lamps at nights, 
And by all those delights, 

That the chase has in store ; 
I do vow and declare 
That you shall not stay there, 
Fast asleep in your chair, 

Doing nothing but snore. 

Oh ! it's how shall I try, 
Shall I tickle his eye, 
Or his ear pull awry, 

Or his ear give a shake ? 
It's myself' s in a bother, 
But still somehow or other, 
Your soft slumbers I'll smother, 

And your lordship awake. 
Dear Quozzy, old Quozzy, my boy. 

Qu. {waking) What dulcet strains are those? ah! Slash, 
is't you ? 
What scenes of war, my hero, hast in view ? 
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Slash. No warlike summons calls me to the field, 

The epaulettes to lawyers* wigs now yield. 

No fear that any campaign now may jog awry, 

As classics say, jam cedunt arma toggery. 10 

I come the cry of Victory to shout out, 

And tell the account of my last fighting bout out. 
Qu. 'Tis well, thou rampant battering ram of battle, 

Thou valiant blunderbuss, brave watchman's rattle ! 

Let me be your Gazette Extraordinary, 

And to the king in terms well cull'd and airy, 

Recount thy dangers and thy various toils, 

Whilst at the royal feet you lay the spoils. 

You know you're rude of speech, e'en but tollollish ; 

Experience here, has given courtly polish. 
Slash. Agreed, and see his Majesty approaches, 

With train as gay as my Lord Mayor's new coaches. 

Enter Fustidos, Swagoerabundus, three trumpeters, and 
four soldiers. 

Qu. Hail ! great Fustidos, at your royal toes, 

See Slashminos, the bugbear of your foes ; 

A hero more renowned than Hurlo-Thrumbo, 

And much more frightfuller lx than Mumbo* Jumbo. 
Fust. Welcome, great Captain, welcome Generalissimo, 

Let's have your news — out with it — hey ! prestissimo. 
Qu. May't please your Majesty's most Royal Highness, 

Brave Slashminos is troubled with a shyness : 

To me assigns the grateful task this day 

To tell his conquests, and to say his say, 12 

Full well your Majesty may recollect, 

He raised the largest army he could get, 

Some had percussion caps, some croquet sticks, 13 

To fight the dandies and expose their tricks ! 

Fearing to. find a formidable foe, 14 

They marched with caution and with progress slow, 
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When to their right a motley band was seen, 
AH clad in armour—— 

Slash. No, in stays yon mean ; 

Like hogs in armour by their dress impeded, 
Though scarce two thirds in number we succeeded, 
We charged them briskly, and the battle won, 
Taking all prisoners, as they could not run. 
Myself, their chief in single combat tried, 
Tripped up his heels, and lac'd his laced hide. 
I raised a hurricane about his face, 
Like huntsman caning of the canine race. 
Himself and Bister, captives at the gate, 
Your royal favour and commands await. 
May such success attend on all your frays ! 

Fust. Such valor well deserves our warmest praise. 
Nor shalt thou empty praise alone receive ; 
The highest recompense we'll give to thee, 
Here — take this garter lff from our royal knee. 
This pocket-book looks rather worn, I know, 
But it hath that within which passeth show. 
Whene'er thou lik'st thou shalt come here to luncheon, 
With Afric's wine and claret by the puncheon. 
Our pale ale " now, and short-cut thou shalt share, 
Our long-cut's short, 17 we cannot any spare. 
Colonel, your company will leave the room, 
If any call, you'll say we're not at home. 

Swag. Tour honorificabilitudinity 18 

Shall be obeyed in less than in a minute, I 
Will to the nearest ale-house for some swizzle. 19 
Rear rank take open order — eyes right — mizzle. 20 

{Ex. Swao, trumpeters and soldiers.) 

(Fustidos, Quozzt, and Slashminos, sit and drink and 
smoke.) 
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Fust. Quozzy, your toast : — 

Qu. — My liege, no country richer is 

Than ours in speculations, mines, and fisheries. 

On each side companies (limited) now start up, 

For what no matter, if the calls come smart up. 

But shield us from official liquidators, 

Or windings up, and such administrators. 

So I propose success to cash and trade ! 
Fust, A better choice, I think, could not be made. 

What say*st thou, Slashminos, what is your toast ? 
Slash. Fll give the fair sex, our proud country's boast. 

God bless each one with crinoline about 'em, 

We should be all old bachelors 81 without 'em. 
Fust. A bumper, friends-, upstanding too, ye elves. 

Though last, not least, we'll drink our noble selves. 

The captive princess now demands our care, 

To her, my Quoz, do thou with us repair. 

{Ex. Fust, and Qu.) 

Slash. Ha ! say'st thou so, king, think' st, thou I'm such a 
Jeny, 
As not to know which way thou rowest thy wherry ? 
Think'st thou that I'm by loyalty so blinded, 
As not to see which way to go thou'rt minded. 
But surely Dandyzette will play me fair : 
If not, avaunt allegiance, here I swear, 
That I will sacrifice the guilty pair. 
Oh ! I have that within which passeth show,* 2 
A fire that freezes, 88 and a burning snow. 
Methinks 'tis jealousy, but I scarce know. 

Song 24 (Tune, Cherry Ripe). 
Peaches ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 
Where the red with white doth vie. 
If you ask me where to seek, 
Find them on my fair one's cheek. 
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Were I but the bee to sip 

Honey from her pouting lip, 

Soon I'd fly and make the king 

Peel the venom of my sting. 
Zounds I I'll rebel, and on old Fusty' s head 
I'll heap down vengeance; haply, when he's dead, 
The folks will make me monarch in his stead. 
To Prince Dandyados I'll bend my course, 
For his assistance, as my last resource. 

Enter Dandyados. 

Dandyados, of thee I was in search, 

His Majesty has left me in the lurch, 

He's gone to offer Dandyzette his crown ; 

But, what of that, when surely it is known 

He is thy mortal foe, and won't allow 

A dandy, in this town his shape to show. 

Bnt join with me, and soon will we compel 

This fellow, who now cuts so great a swell, 

To be submissive as an underling. 

Myself will be a dandy, and your king : 

You the prime minister, and as the Queen, 

Shall Dandyzetta on my throne be seen. 
Band. I like your plan, good fellow, but believe 

I am not equal to so much fatigue. 

I cannot bear exertion any more, 

And truly fighting is a monstrous bore. 25 

It puts one out of shape so ; I declare, 

The very thought quite agitates my hair. 
Slash. We can't succeed but by a fight — 
Band. Suppose, 

A congress, or commission we propose. 
Slash. Oh ! these may do for things not wanted fast, 

Long as Penelopraan web they last, 

And if at length a blue book is completed, 

The subject-matter is quite obsolete, dead. 
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Hush ! here he comes — 
Dand. — Then, pr'ythee man, be civil, 

Don't make a breeze, or he will play the devil. 
Slash. Well, well, 1 will dissemble for a while, 

And meet the fickle fair one with a smile. 

If thou wilt second my designs, depend 

That thou shalt be my minister and friend. 
Dand. Agreed ; though my best coat it spoil, Fll try, 

And though — 

(Enter Fustidos and Dandy?etta.) 

— Fm glad to see your Majesty. 
Fust. Dandyados, for thy fair sister's sake, 

With thee a strict alliance we will make. 

No more art thou a captive, but may'st strut, 

However absurd thy dress, our streets throughout. 

No more shall base itinerants sing thy fall, 

Or children point, and " There's a dandy/' bawl. 
Slash, to Dand. (aside.) 'Tis all my eye and Betty Martin, 
man, 

Believe him not, he'll gammon if he can. 
Fust. Now, Slashminos, we give thee leave to leave us, 

Dandy, farewell, we are your friend, believe us. 
Slash, to Dand. (aside) He'll be your friend as long as 'tis 

expedient. 
Slash, and Dand. We are your most obliged and obedient. 
Slash, (aside) Soon, sweet Sir Simon, shall I spoil your sport, 

Stern Slashminos is of no supple sort. 

(Ex. Slash, and Dand.) 
Fust. Now, maiden, wilt thou deign the suit to hear, 

Peerless thyself, of one without a peer. 
Da. Indeed, I cannot tell, but if you please 

I'll ask Mama — 
Fust. Here down upon my knees, 

I beg you will not think of such a thing, 

Consider, rosy fair one, I'm a king, 
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And am not used to suffer such delay; 

Besides, you know, Mama will say you may. 
Da. Arise, good sir, my heart is not so tough, 

But if you pay me compliments enough, 
. I may consent. 
FasU Oh 1 joyful, joyous sound, 

Hear that, ye winds, and blow it all around, 

That Dandyzetta's mine; puff far and near, 

The charms that in my Queen elect appear. 

Say that her eyes like any diamonds shine, 

Her hair like choicest skein of silk is fine. 

Her rose and lily-coloured cheeks are seen, 

Smooth as the grass upon a bowling-green. 

Her neck so fair, that tongue can scarcely utter, 

White as the goose that dabbles in the gutter. 

Her breath most sociable of Nature's boons, 

Sweet as a pound of Gunter's macaroons. 

Her lips vermilion, teeth that correspond, 

White as the graceful swans upon a pond. 

Bach gaslight, 26 as you walk along the streets, 

Into its pipe for jealousy retreats. 
Da. Forbear, such flattery I can't endure, 

Tou do not mean one half you say, Fm sure. 
Fust. By our own royal wig,* 7 we swear 'tis true, 

Throughout the land there's none so fair as you. 

Now, might I venture one boon to demand, 

To have a kiss of that there pretty hand ? 

Oh I were I 28 on those flippers but a glove, 

I then might surfeit on the kiss of love. 
Da. Or that there, or this here hand you may choose, 

A gift so slight I'm sure I can't refuse. 

(While he kisses her hand. Slash, and Dand. enter 
unperceived.) 
Fust. Good Catholics with less delight, I know, 

And less devotion, kiss the pope's great toe. 
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Slash. Fustidos, right about, prepare to die, 

See which by fortune's favoured, you or I; 

For soon a mortal conflict must decide 

Of which of us that fair one will be bride. 
Fust. What rebel's voice is that ? Is't you I see ? 

And Dandy perjured too ! well, let it be ; 

Though two to one, your numbers shall not save, 

Or you, or he — 
Da. Might I attention crave 

The odds of one to two, you won't abide, 

But call for Quoz to fight here by your side. 
Fust. Your counsel's good, he'll save me some hard thumps. 

Quozzy, where e'er thou art, pray stir thy stumps, 

And haste this way ; foul treason's on the wing, 

A brace of rebels want to kill thy king. 
Band. He's making game 29 of us, he calls us brace. 

Enter Quozzy. 

Qu. My lord, I come your enemies to face, 
Eager to aid my king in war's alarm, 
Soon shall they feel the vigour of this arm. 

Fust. No more — why waste our breath and courage thus. 
In words ? — come on — to end now some of us 
The hour is come ; 80 good Quoz, fight for thy life. 

Slash. Have at thee then, we soon will end this strife. 

Da. Yet hold awhile — I will not keep you long, 
My grief's so great that I must sing a song, 
(Like other heroines when in despair) 
Then I'll be off, and hope you'll all fight fair. 

Song 81 (Tune, I'd be a butterfly). 

I'd be a caterpillar, born in a garden 

Where turnips and carrots and cabbages 82 meet. 88 
To rove o'er the flowers, I'd care not a farden, 

And thinking of nought, if I'd plenty to eat. 

L 
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I'd seek not advancement, ambition discarding, 
Nor seek any lover fond vows should repeat; 

Fd be a caterpillar born in a garden, 

And thinking of nought, if Fd plenty to eat. 

Oh ! could I pilfer the wand of a fairy, 
Fd have a set of those pretty little legs ; 

Their summer's day's ramble is cautious and wary, 
While snug in a leaf, like to shoemaker's pegs. 

While those who have wings may be sportive and airy, 
But power, alas ! still rash enterprise begs. 

I'd be a caterpillar, cautious and wary, 

And snug in a leaf, like to shoemaker's pegs. 

{Ex. Da.) 

{They all fight — Dandyados keeping at a respect* 
ful distance** in the back ground, brandishing his 
sword; after a severe conflict , Slashminos stabs 
Fustidos and Quozzy.) 

Fast. Enough (Slash, stabs him again), enough I say, put up 
your sword, 

You've pink'd my bread-basket, upon my word. 

What, Quoz my boy, and art thou diddled too ? M 
Qu. By jingo, 8 * sir, the rogue has run me through. 

Therefore, suppose we were to walk away ; 

As we are dead, we need no longer stay. 
Fust. Methinks it might be somewhat more decorous, 

To stay and die with all our friends before us. 

Good Slashy, promise we when dead may lay 

In this our el — 

{dies in the elbow chair) 
Slash. — bow chair, 87 he meant to say. 

But e'er the bow was out, he fell a napping. 
Qu. That two such dire mishaps should happen 
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To Rustum's kingdom, in the self-some hour, 

By means of foul rebellion's ruthless power. 

That king and minister should both knock under ! 
Slash. What, Quozzy, arVtee dead ? 
Qu. — I shouldn't wonder. 

I go the faithful follower of my king, 

But first upon this stool myself I'll fling, 

(sits down on a stool) 

And, like the dying swan, a song Pll sing. 

Song 88 (Tune, Yankee Doodle). 
Oh ! I've been fighting — what about ? 

I scarcely can discover. 
Fm whopped, till I can't trot about — 
I think I can't recover. 
Pm going to go, I am indeed, my ribs they feel quite sorely, 
The bucket I shall kick I'm sure, oh dear 1 I'm rather poorly. 

I've got some bumps upon my head, 
Would puzzle Doctor Spurzheim ; 
Such lumps upon a man, 'tis said, 
Considerably hurts him. 
Pm going to go, I am indeed, my pate it feels quite sorely, 
The bucket I shall kick I'm sure, oh dear ! I'm very poorly. 

(Quozzy dies.) 

Enter Dandyzetta. 
Da. Oh miserable maid I 39 wretched woe ! 

Alack! Dear me! Oh! Well-a-day !*° Ah! Oh! 
Ah ! doleful dumps ! Oh ! dismal, dreary day ! 
See where the king and minister dead stay. 
My eyes are blinded by the briny tear, 
To see this pair 41 of spectacles lie here. 
Yet shall the king not unrevenged die away; 
Female timidity, avaunt, hence, fly away. 
Soon shall your foes be dead as pickled salmon, 
My spirit's up, and fear is bosh and gammon. 42 

l2 
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Come friends prepare his Majesty to follow, 

{picks up the swords of Fustidos and Quozzy) 
These swords shall make you tip us the blue hollow. 48 
Band. What, cruel Amazon, wilt not spare either ? 

•Nor Slashminos, nor Dandy — 
Da. No, not neither ! 44 

(They fight** Dandyados gets behind Slashminos, 
and after a short conflict, Dandyzetta stabs 
them both through together. Slashminos ./ie* 
down on the right of Quozzy, Dandyados, after 
trying in vain to lie down on the left of Fus- 
tidos, being too tightly laced to accomplish it, 
dies standing.) 
Da. Thus struck by a weak woman's vengeful sword dead, 
May all such rebels ever be rewarded. 
( Looks out). What do I see ? my maid my supper stealing, 
My wedding cake too : slut ! what, hast no feeling ? 
To treat me thus, like to a demi-rep ! 
Out of my house, you minx, you soon shall step. 
I'll cast you off like nutshells, or suck'd orange, 
Unfriended through the town, or country to range. 
Prick up your ears, be off like pig that grunt'th ; 
For notice, take your wages for a month. 
With me you would have lots of gold and silver, 
But now be off — for you the wind does ill veer. 
Forbear, leave off; I'll tip *ee cake/ 6 you Anna, 
And punish you with ipecacuanha. 

(Runs off in a rage.) 
(After a short pause, Fustidos looks about, gets up 
from his chair with an air of offended dignity, 
and walks out. Quozzy looks after him, shakes 
his head* 1 and follows. Slashminos then gets 
up, takes hold of Dandyados, and they go out 
stately, arm in arm.**) 

finis. 
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1 " Thus have I seen." The beauty of this appropriate 
simile must occur to every careful reader who attends to 
it. "What can more impressively betoken the great uncer- 
tainty existing in the mind of an intellectual, well-educated 
man, than that he risks the loss of his dinner, rather than 
incur the charge of partiality by favouring one leg more 
than another ? We prefer it to the simile in Bombastes 
Furioso— 

" So when two feasts, whereat there's nought to pay, 
Pall, unpropitious, on the self-same day : 
The anxious Cit each invitation views, 
And knows not which to take, or which refuse ; 
To stay away from this, or that, is loth, 
And sighs to think he cannot dine at both." 
There is, however, a much older and more pertinent pas- 
sage, which must be well known to all the reading public, 
who have perused the Eehearsal. Here Volscius has a long 
contest within himself between Love and Honour. Love 
persuading him to take both his boots off, while Honour 
commands him to put both on. At least he hops off the 
stage with one boot off, and one on, not being able to decide 
in favour of either, concluding his speech with — 
" For as bright day, with black approach of night 
Contending, makes a doubtful puzzling light ; 
So does my honour, and my love together, 
"Puzzle me so, I can resolve for neither." 

(Smoothside.J 

We are inclined to think that we do not look sufficiently 
far back for the original of some of our allegories, 
similes and illustrations, though we are happy to find an 
increasing amount of knowledge and antiquarian invest 
tigation daily arising. We think the author may have taken 
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Ids simile from the following rare black letter ballad, where 
however, the cause of the indecision is not explained— 
"Dyddle, dyddle, dumpylinge, my sonne Johne, 
Wente to bedde wyth hys breeches onne, 
One stockyne offe, and one stockynge onne, 
Dyddle, dyddle, dumpylinge, my sonne Johne." 

(Oldcut.) 

* " Song/ 9 Who ever heard of a prime minister stopping 
to sing a song, when he had so mnch to do ? What was 
the author thinking of? And then what is it all abont ? 

(Gruffby.J 

We admire the tact of the anthor, in introducing songs 
as a relief or variety ; we shall see more subsequently. Our 
great dramatic writers, from Shakespeare downwards, have 
adopted this course ; look at Sir Hugh Evans, when he is 
on the point of fighting, as he expects, what may have 
proved a fatal duel with Dr. Gains; he occupies himself 
with the song commencing— 

€( To shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals." 

We find them also in the early mysteries, in Gammer 
Gurton's Needle, Eoyster Doyster, and other standard 
plays. We approve of the words of the song, they seem 
suitable to the purpose, and the "beadles," with the 
" gold-laced cock'd hats," we suspect have some covert 
meaning. We must remember also that the minister is 
here in private, and with his collar limp and careless, and 
with none of the starch he is obliged to use in public. 

(Smoothside.) 

» " Tail." This should evidently be " tale," turn tale, 
that is, tell another tale, a printer's mistake. (Minim.) 

4 "An exposition" Shakespeare, we think, has something 
like this somewhere. — (Ferret.) 

6 i€ Lots" We consider this word to be used figuratively, 
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with reference to the practice of auctioneers dividing pro- 
perty intrusted to them for sale, into various parcels, which 
they call lots. So Slashminos means that he has plenty of 
pieces of news to impart to Quozzy. — (Mingle.) 

Lots mean a number of things, sometimes called in com- 
mon parlance, a plenty of things. Thus Mingle, in the farce 
of the Beehive, uses as a current expression, that he has 
"lots of civility, porter, and oats." — (Wordy.) 

9 " Some to amuse. 99 This is rather vague, we think it is 
a mistake of the printer, and that the line should be, " Some 
to rejoice him, the sum to amuse." This avoids the 
awkward repetition of the word "some." — (Peerby.) 

7 " There 9 8 the rub." A palpable plagiarism from Shakes- 
peare, we are surprised at the author venturing on so well 
known a passage. — (Gruffby.) 

8 " Pull his great toe 99 t$c. This affords a proof of the 
author having had a public school education, which accounts 
for his numerous classical allusions. We recollect in our 
juvenile Westminster days having been occasionally wakened 
up by the means referred to, sometimes accompanied by an 
avalanche of books. The effect was more sensational than 
agreeable. — (Mingle.) 

9 " Row. 99 This is comparatively a modern word, and was 
originally somewhat slangish ; we think u noise " would 
have been more genteel; we find it, however, in other 
works, as in Horace in London, 

" What screaming, and groaning, and hissing, and yells, 
Till mad-headed Mammon his victims impels, 
To scuffles, row, riot, and battles :" 
and again the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Travesty, 
" And oft at night 'twould make a row, 
And often barked, Bow ! Bow ! wow ! wow ! 

(Wordy.) 
Eow is a very old word, probably from the Anglo-Saxon 
roister. In Hamlet Travestie, the learned author, Mr. 
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Poole, in illustration of the line, "What's the row ?" cites 
the following ancient ballad ; 

" Molle in ye Wadde and I felle outte, 
And what doe yon thinke it was abontte ? 
She wanted monnaie — I had nonne, 
And that's ye waie ye row begun." 

(Molle in ye Wadde, bl. let. 1564) (Oldcut). 

10 tt Toggery." We really cannot tell who is to blame 
here, the author or the printer ; who ever heard of cedunt 
arma toggery ? bah! — (Gruffby.) 

The author has shewn his art here, in using the word 
" toggery " for "tog®," in order to rhyme with "jog 
awry" in the preceding line. Many writers would have 
been puzzled to manage the word " tog® " in such a predi- 
cament. — ( Oldcut.) 

11 " More frightfuller." A happy pleonasm, to express an 
excess of fright-giving in the gallant general. 

(Smoothside.) 
We must protest against the unmusical and ungrammatical 
phrase " much more frightfuller," it might easily have been 
avoided, and we hope will be rectified in the next edition. 

(Gruffly.) 

12 " To say his say" We decidedly object to this awk- 
ward expression ; it is evidently thrust in for the rhyme's 
sake. — (Gruffby.) 

We were at first a little puzzled by this somewhat harsh 
phrase, " say his say ;" but we have, after a little considera- 
tion, satisfied ourselves that it is only an accidental printer's 
oversight or mistake. It evidently should be " made essay" 
turning the s of the first say into m, and the y into de — 
quite natural mistakes ; and the word " his " into es, idem 
sonans, and joining it to the last "say," the emendation is 
correct and evident. — (Peerby.) 

18 " Croquet sticks" It would take too much space to ex- 
plain the fashionable game of croquet, and besides, we do not 
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understand it. We believe several gentlemen and ladies, 
especially the latter, meet on a grass plat with prepared 
sticks, balls, and arched pieces of wood or iron. They 
knock the balls through these arches (if they can) and 
every body knocks his or her ball against every other per- 
son's ball. At last one party wins the game, and the party 
that does not win, loses. — (Jumblite.) 

We think there is a slight anachronism in naming croquet 
sticks, for at the time this game was introduced, the genuine 
real dandy was getting almost obsolete. — (Oldcut.) 

14 "Fearing to find, §*c." We have here an alliterative 
line. The practice is as old as the Chinese and the Druids ; 
and may be found more or less in the Hottentot, Aztec, 
Esquimaux, Sioux, Boshmen, and other ancient languages. 
Those learned ethnologists who have been endeavouring to 
ascertain whether the gorilla has any defined language, have 
considered that the thirteen different words that they believe 
they have nearly discovered, all begin with the same sound, 
and this may also be considered alliterative, if true. It 
abounds also in the poetry of the Celts and Anglo-Saxons. 
We could cite a hundred examples, including Pugna Por- 
corum, Certamen Canum cum Cattis, the " Carmina clari- 
sona9 calvis cantate CamenaB," &c, but will satisfy ourselves 
with referring to the inscription on Pope Joan, and the 
unfortunate accident that befell her, "Papa Pater, Parens 
Patriae, Prope Portas Petri Pauli, Parvum Peperit Puerum," 
and then quoting two passages from our immortal bard 
Shakespeare, than whom no greater authority exists: 

" The praiseful princess pierc'd and prick'd 
A pretty praising pricket." 

And again — 

" Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast." 

(Oldcut) 
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Alliteration, of which this line is an example, may be found 
in modern writers, as well as those of former ages. We will 
refer only to the modern, among which in Harlequin Hoax, 
is the prose passage, €i Peter Patch of Pimlico, Poet, Painter, 
Prompter and Performer, principally proved of the province 
of Pantomime." Again, in the Highgate Tunnel, 

" Some petty pity, Patty Putty moves ;" 

rivalling the well-known Peter Piper and his peck of pepper. 
In Bombastes Furioso, the general says, 

"And with this wicked wanton world a woeful war I'll 
wage." 

We may just refer also to an amusing composition, where 
the whole Alphabet appears in the following lines, com- 
mencing, 

u An Austrian army awfully array' d, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade," &c. 

{Wordy.) 
15 " Garter" An evident mistake, for who ever heard of a 
king taking off his garter, and making a present of it ? In 
the Spanish Tragedy the monarch is more liberal, he says, 

" Thanks, good Lord General, for these good news, 
And for some argument of more to come, 
Take this, and wear it for thy sovereign's sake." 
{Gives him his chain.) 

(Peerby.) 
16 " Pale ale" Here we find the king enjoying a much- 
admired drink, as Shakespeare says, 

" A quart of ale, is a dish for a king." 
And again, 

" I would give all my fame for a pot of ale." 

The celebrated " More of More-Hall," who, " with no- 
thing at all " slew the Dragon of Wantley, first, 
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— " as soon as he rose ; 
To make him strong and mighty, 
He drank by the tale, six pots of ale, 
And a quart of aqua vitae." 

Of course it is not quite certain whether it was the ale or 
the aqua vitas that strengthened the mighty More ; we are 
inclined for the ale, but those who differ in opinion from us, 
will be in favour of the aqua vitae. — (Jumblite.) 

17 "Our long-cufs short." Short cut, and long cut, are 
two sorts of tobacco, as is well known to most of our male 
readers, and are referred to in the following old lines from 
Expostulatiuncula, sive Querimoniuncula ad Antonium 
(Atherton) ob Poema Johannis Grubb, 

a Saepe illi longcut, vel shortcut flare Tobacco, 
Sunt soliti pipos ; ast, si generosior herba 
(Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum,) 
Mundangus desit, tunc non funcare recusant, 
Brown-paper tostd, vel quod fit arundine bed-mat." 

{Oldcut.) 
With respect to the qualities of tobacco, we will refer to 
the different railways where the directors have forbidden 
the use of it, as we understand the varieties are more 
likely to be found in full vigour there, than anywhere else. 
We think our author must have had in his eye the passage 
in Bombastes, where Artaxominous the king, says — 

" I shall smoke long-cut, you smoke what you please," 
to which the loyal courtiers reply — 

" Whate'er your majesty shall please to name, 
Short-cut, or long, to us is just the same." 

(Mingle.) 
18 " Honorificabilitudinity." We cannot congratulate the 
author on the choice of this word. Whoever heard of an 
officer addressing a king in this manner ? If the writer 
knows the meaning of it, we don't ; he might as well have 
gone to Eabelais at once, and taken the following from his 
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list of books, if it wouldn't rhyme, we can't help it, it's 
his business to find rhymes, not ours, 

" Antipericatametanaparbeugedamphicribrationes," 
or he might have borrowed from Crusius — 

" Bombardagladiofuntrastiflammiloquentes," or taken the 
mathematician Emerson's whimsical name, Philofluenti- 
mechanalgegesmastrolongo. If neither of them will suit 
him, let him try Aristophanes. — (Gruffby.) 

19 « Swizzle" This word, as is well known, signifies an 
inferior order of beer, something like swipes, and may be 
assumed to imply a delicate reproof to the king, who had 
not asked an officer of the rank of the Colonel to partake 
of his pale ale ; indeed, we think Slashminos might have 
put in a word for a brother soldier. — (Newset.) 

*° €( Mizzle" The use of this word here, is highly poe- 
tical; it means vanish in a mist; "come like shadows, so 
depart ;" how much preferable to march, which would have 
been the regular word of command, and besides that would 
not have rhymed accurately with swizzle. — (Smoothside.) 

We must really protest against so much slang, mizzle ! 
Would a Colonel of the Guards use such a word of com- 
mand ? Would not he rather say, rr Out of the way, 
march." We hope the author will rectify this in his next 
edition. — (Gruffby.) 

21 " Old bachelors." There is a deep pathos and philo- 
sophy in this passing jovial remark of the old soldier. 
What indeed should we be without the fair sex? Old 
bachelors indeed ! Where would be the dear companions 
of our joys and sorrows! What would become of our 
buttons ! What would become of society ! Where would 
be our sewing machines ! It is too sad even to fancy such 
a case. — (Smoothside.) 

22 " Which passeth show" Twice has the author made 
use of this expression, which proves him to be an admirer 
of Shakespeare, who has accidentally used the same phrase. 

(Ferret) 
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88 "Afire that freezes" We should say that the printer 
was to blame here; the passage should evidently be " A 
fire that burneth, and a freezing snow," The sense would be 
then complete. — {Minim.) 

This passage shews that the writer has felt the influence 
of the tender passion ; has known that power which induced 
Don Quixote to stand on his head, when clad in very slender 
attire. 

M. G. Lewis, in one of his poems, says, 

" A fire that freezes, and a frost that's hot, 
A bitter sweet, and luscious sour 1" 

Shakespeare uses the expression, " hot ice." — {Mingle.) 

24 " Song" This floating gently into a song, shews the 
imaginative mind; especially when before we can suppose 
it to be half finished, the general breaks off into a prose 
denunciation of his rival the king. — {Smoothside.) 

A tolerable song, but we prefer that in the Rovers, finish- 
ing thus, 

" There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet ! sweet Matilda Pottingen ! 
Thou wast the daughter of my Tu- 
-tor, Law Professor at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen, 
-niversity of Gottingen." 

There is much pathos in the broken words, and in the repe- 
tition of the last line. — {Newset.) 

25 a Bore" The word here should be boor, meaning that 
as a boor is a rude unpolished sort of person, so fighting is 
in fact a rude unpolished sort of thing, to say the best of it, 
particularly after you have left school. — {Peerby.) 

86 " Each gaslight" There is a sort of a similar idea in 
Shakespeare, when Romeo says, " 0, she doth teach the 
torches to burn bright 1" There were no gaslights in Romeo's 
time, or the likeness might have been closer. — {Ferret.) 
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87 u Our own royal tvig" Eather an artful oath, for the 
king has nothing to do but to change his perriwig, and thus 
gets absolved from it; nobody could give him a wigging. — 

(Jumblite.) 

28 u Oh were I." It is curious, how the same idea occurs 
to different writers, Romeo says, " 0, that I were a glove 
upon that hand;" — flippers of course means fingers, see 
Johnson's, or Hotten's, or some other dictionary. — 

{Ferret.) 

89 " Making game" This is a cunning remark of the 
writer, to shew by a sort of side-wind that he is a sports- 
man, it being well known to them that two heads of game 
are called a brace, and not a couple. — (Newset.) 

80 " The hour is come. 33 Another co-incidence. Shake- 
speare makes Hotspur say, " The hour is come to end the 
one of us." An evident plagiarism therefore of one of the 
writers. — (Ferret.) 

81 " Song 33 Our author is well skilled in the arrangement 
of a drama. Whenever any of the heroines or heroes in our 
operas, are in despair, in love, in hunger, in a violent thun- 
derstorm, or hotly pursued by an enemy, or in risk of their 
lives unless they immediately fly, or even at the point of 
death, they must stop for a quarter of an hour, to chaunt 
out their grievances ; the length of the song being generally 
in inverse ratio to the risk or emergency. What a sensation 
would be caused, if the heroine could be made to sing a 
song while falling from the top of a lofty precipice ! We 
may observe a fine stage effect produced by the introduction 
of a song in The Rovers, just as a select party of friends is 
engaged to make an attack on the prison of Rogero to rescue 
him from captivity. The waiter, who is a Knight Templar 
in disguise, says, " But hist 1 we are observed." To which 
the Troubadour replies, " Let us by a song conceal our pur- 
poses," and accordingly a song with a general chorus is 
shouted out, whether consistent with the usual precautions 
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taken to surprise a fortress is of course no business of the 
dramatist. — (Smoothside.) 

What could induce the writer to introduce a song here ? 
Four angry men going to fight, and the woman who is the 
cause of all the mischief, stopping to sing a nonsensical song, 
for we cannot compliment the author upon the sentiment ; 
"I'd be a caterpillar ;" nonsense, better say, "I'd be a 
cock-roach," they are industrious enough, every one knows, 
in seeking an honest livelihood, though they are somewhat 
unpopular. He will say, perhaps, songs are absolutely ne- 
cessary in operas, and that it is perfectly immaterial whether 
nonsensical or not; but, this is not an opera. How absurd 
it would appear in real life for two runaway lovers, or one 
pursued by a mad bull, or a pickpocket chased by a police- 
man, or a man crossing a railway with an express train in 
sight, stopping to sing a song. — {Gruffby.) 

«2 a Turnips" tyc. This reference to culinary vegetables 
is not peculiar to our heroine. In Hamlet Travestie, Ophe- 
lia when mad, says, 

"Stop, stop — I've brought some fruit: for you, sweet 
queen, 
The finest cabbage that was ever seen ; 
For you a bunch of carrots, and for you 
A turnip— and 111 eat a turnip too. 
To bring a rope of onions too, I tried, 
But father ate them all before he died."— {Mingle.) 

We rather prefer the selection of the vegetable creation 
made by Tilburina, in the Critic, though the metaphor of 
the caterpillar is well kept up, and we think we have seen 
some who would not object to have the digestive powers of 
that voracious grub. Indeed, considering all things, per- 
haps the selection made here is the best. Tilburina names 
" The strip' d carnation, and the guarded rose, 
The vulgar wall flower, and sweet gilly flower, 
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The polyanthus mean — the dapper daisy, 
Sweet William, and sweet marjorum, and all 
The tribe of single and of double pinks 1" 

Yes, our list is most suitable for the caterpillar. — (Jumblite.) 
88 " Meet* 9 We do not quite understand this line. The 
vegetables mentioned do not in the strict sense of the word, 
meet, although they may to a certain extent associate. We 
think the word should be "meat," which is appropriate to 
the vegetable productions mentioned and to the habits of 
the caterpillar. — (Peerby.) 

84 " Band, keeping at a respectful distance" We really 
give our author credit for this clever situation, shewing so 
well the character of the different combatants, which we can 
now immediately comprehend. No doubt Dandyados knew 
the line, 

" He that fights and runs away, 

Will live to fight another day, 

But, he that is in battle slain, 

Will never- live to fight again." 

He reminds us of Sir John Suckling, who 

— " did swear, he would not come there, 
To be kilTd the very first man-a." • 

(Smoothside.) 
85 "Diddled too." To diddle a person is to do for him, to 
cheat him, and may be considered very expressive for a man 
just mortally wounded. So in Bombastes, the word is used 
in the same sense, 

" Oh ! Fusbos, Fusbos, I am diddled quite." 

The Ghost in Hamlet Travestie says to his son, 

" Tour uncle is the man I mean, 
That diddled me out of my crown, and my queen." 

(Wordy.) 
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We object to this word "diddled," we do not know 
what it means here. It is used we believe generally as an 
expletive or exclamatory interjection, as in the very ancient 
ballad— 

"Hey, dyddle, dyddle, 

The catte and ye fydele, 
The cowe jumpede over ye moone ; 
The lyttle dogge laughede, 
To see suche sporte, 
* And ye dyshe ranne aftere ye spoone." 

(Gruffby.) 
The word diddle, in the ancient dramatic authors is used 
occasionally in connection with die; in The Woman's 
Prize, by Beaumont and Fletcher, it may be found so used : 

" He will die, didle, didle, die, if they come not 
Quickly."— {Oldcut.) 

Sfl " By jingo" We think this is clearly a mistake, it 
should be " gin go," that is a go of gin, a quantity well 
known in the retail trade of stimulants. — {Minim.) 

87 " — bow chair" We are aware that this sort of 
broken exclamation, when a character is at the point of 
death, is by no means uncommon in our dramatic writers ; 
but why not take Shakespeare for a teacher in this repect ? 
the utmost he allows is to interrupt a sentence, not a word, 
Hotspur for instance — 

Hotsp. ■■ " No, Percy, thou art dust, 

And food for 

P. of Wales. for worms, brave Percy." 

So Pyramus, in the play introduced in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream — a play we may observe that appears not to 
have been sufficiently understood, or the importance of it 
recognized by the numerous commentators on our great 
poet — does not break into unseemly fractions of words, but 
simply tells you he is going to die ; perhaps with a little 

M 
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unnecessary confusion and repetition, for which some 
allowance must be made in a dying man — 

u Thus die I, thus, thus, thus, 
Now am I dead, 
Now am I fled ; 
My soul is in the sky ; 
Tongue, loose thy light, 
Moon, take thy flight, 
Now die, die, die, die, die." — (Oldcut.) 

We think the writer had better have finished the word' 
here. He would have found many examples if he had 
chosen to look, where the characters have at least finished 
their word, if not their speech, when in extremity. Queen 
Common Sense, in Fielding's Pasquin, leaves her meaning 
rather uncertain, when dying, but still finishes in a way — 

" Statesmen — but oh 1 cold death will let me say 
No more— and you must guess & caetera." 

In Hamlet Travestie, the Prince completes his last 
word, though perhaps he might have had some difficulty 
to divide it — 

" That last cross-buttock dish'd me — oh t I can't get on— 
Here goes, Horatio — going — going — gone." 
In Dr. Bolus, Scaramoucho ends with a truism — 
" Pm dish'd — murder ! Katalinda, fly, 
Oh 1 I can live no longer ; so 111 die." 

{Mingle.) 
This interrupted word is a fine stroke of art, and shews 
considerable skill in the writer ; and that also in the word 
he has chosen. The king is naturally getting exhausted, 
and his speech failing him, so the author cleverly puts into 
his mouth the first syllable of a word, which is in fact 
nothing more than the liquid letter 1, "el" — which he 
faintly breathes out, and then falls back. Suppose the word 
had been calcitrant, or furibund, or slantendicular, or quack- 
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salver, or a dozen others we could name, what a puzzle 
then — but no, he knew his vocation better. In the choice 
of his final word, he has shewn his superiority over that of 
Whiskerandos, in the Critic — 

" And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene, 
For all eter — 

Beefeater. nity, he would have added, but stern death 

Cut short his being, and the noun at once 1" 

The incident also of the king dying respectably in his 
elbow chair, instead of being allowed to fall down rudely 
on the floor, gives a fine situation. — (Smoothside.J 

88 Why couldn't the writer let Quozzy die like his royal 
master with half a word in his mouth, without troubling us 
with a song which we really do not understand, about kick- 
ing the bucket, and what not — why not say kickeraboo, at 
once. We suppose, when he was a boy at school, he may 
have written some songs of the same degree of merit, or 
demerit, and now takes the opportunity of foisting one upon 
us. — (Gruffby.) 

39 " Maid" This seems to be an error of the printer : 
the proper word no doubt is " made," meaning, how miser- 
able I am made by the sight before me. A natural excla- 
mation therefore. — {Minim.) 

40 " Oh ! well-a-day !" This passage shews our author's 
study of Shakespeare ; see the pathetic exclamation of the 
Nurse in Romeo and Juliet — 

" woe ! woful, woful, woful day ! 
Most lamentable day, most woful day, 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold I 
Oday! Oday! day ! hateful day! 
Never was seen so black a day as this ! 
woful day ! woful day !"— (Ferret.) 

41 " To see this pair " &c. The meaning of this passage 
is not immediately apparent : but we have no doubt it refers 
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to a favourite pair of spectacles belonging to the king, which 
at the time of his death had fallen down. If we are right 
in this conjecture, we submit that those who are of the 
same opinion will agree with us. The sight of these on the 
ground, and perhaps trampled under foot, would cause 
painful emotions in the breast of the fair Dandyzetta. No 
doubt they were the very pair of spectacles through which 
the king had viewed her with eyes of affection, at least 
if he had them on at the time of his courtship. — (Jumblite.) 
We consider this line to be most appropriate. The prin- 
cess on entering sees the king and minister each lying dead : 
now, either of these alone might be looked on as a spectacle, 
a sad one no doubt, and therefore the two together form 
the pair of spectacles mentioned. And so two lines above, 
where she says the king and minister dead stay, they may be 
appropriately called a pair of stays. — (SmootJmde.) 

42 "Bosh and gammon" We were a little puzzled at 
first by these words ; but there is evidently here a slip either 
of the writer or the printer ; the passage should certainly 
be " bosky gammon ;" that is, half drunken humbug. We 
see how well this applies to the fury of the enraged heroine. 

{Minim.) 

43 " The blue hollow." This is a very unusual phrase, 
and we have searched through numerous ancient and mo- 
dern dramatic writers for examples-, but without success. 
We apprehend it to mean, you shall hollow till you are blue 
in the face. We have had it suggested that it should be 
halla baloo — but that would scarcely rhyme ; however, we 
do not wish to be too decided, and we should think if it 
does not mean one, it may mean the other, or something else. 

(Jumblite.) 

44 " No 9 not neither" An evident mistake of the printer ; 
it should of course be, " no, not either." Who ever heard 
of three negatives together? — (Minim.) 

This is a somewhat bold expression, but we think quite 
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allowable; indeed, we consider it gives great force here. 
Two negatives we know make an affirmative, and three 
negatives therefore, though perhaps seldom used together, 
make an intense negative. — (Wordy.) 

45 " They fight " &c. This is a capital scene, and produces 
an admirable tableau, sure to bring down genuine applause, 
and to call every one before the curtain with showers of 
bouquets. The conduct of Dandyados reminds us of the 
fears of Mascarille in Le Depit Amoureux — 

t€ il est si doux de vivre ! 

On ne meurt qu'une fois, et c'est pour si long temps I" 

(Smoothside.) 

40 " Til tip'ee cake." We do not much like these lines ; 
indeed, the last ten or twelve might have been omitted 
without injury to the plot. However, the incident of the 
theft of the cake being introduced, the author makes the 
heroine cry out to her maid Anna, ironically, Fll tip or give 
you cake enough, and then punish you as mentioned. 

(Mingle.) 

Whoever saw such a collection of queer rhymes — ipeca- 
cuanha — orange — month — silver — step. One would think 
the writer had purposely picked out the most unmanageable 
he could find. We cannot approve of it, the whole passage 
is quite unnecessary and faulty. — (Gruffby.) 

We give the author credit for his treatment of unusual 
and difficult rhymes: we can help him to a few more, 
though we confess they have nothing to do with his. subject: — 

Says Jones to Brown while drinking off their whiskey, 

How is it each composer chooses his key ? 
And is it true that there are certain folk, a 
Difference cannot tell 'twixt march and polka ? 
Says Brown, betwixt the white of egg and yolk, a 
Difference is not more than march and polka. 
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Music I love, it is of human bliss key ; 

So here's success, a bumper, friend, of whiskey. 

I could discourse on this theme for a month, 

The growth of mundane cares and griefs it stunt' th. 

{Smoothside.) 
41 " Shakes his head." Those who have seen the Critic 
will remember ,the expressive shake of the head of Lord 
Burleigh, though they might not have understood what it 
meant ; so here no doubt the shake of the head of Quozzy 
implies much of deep import, though the author has not 
thought proper to explain, leaving very properly much to 
the imagination of the reader, but no one who has studied 
his character can say of Quozzy, that he is no great shakes. 

(Smoothside.) 
48 The finale of this play is somewhat original. We are 
not aware of any drama, where the actors walk off without 
some speech or other, after their stage death. Perhaps the 
eight soldiers in the Rehearsal who all kill one another, may 
have the greatest similarity, but even here, as Bayes says — 
u All these dead men you shall see rise up presently, at a 
certain note, that I have made in effaut flat, and fall a danc- 
ing/' And then again in the same play, after Drawcansir 
has killed all the soldiers on both sides, Smith says, e ' But, 
Mr. Bayes, how shall all these dead men go off? for I see 
none alive to help them." Bayes answers, " Go off? why, 
as they came on ; upon their legs : , how should they go off ! 
Why, do you think the peeple here don't know they are not 
dead ? He's mighty ignorant, poor man ! Tour friend here 
is very silly, Mr. Johnson, egad he is, ha 1 ha ! ha ! Come, 
sir, I'll show you how they shall go off. Rise, rise, sirs, and 
go about your business. There's go off for you now." The 
effect in the present drama, however, will be good in repre- 
sentation and no doubt unexpected. — (Smoothside.) 

It might have been better to have prefaced the departure 
of the characters with a few words, something for instance 
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like Lord Grizzle in Tom Thumb, who says to the attendants 
when they take hold of him to carry him off — 

" Why dost thou call me from the peaceful grave ? 
Attend. Sir, we come to bear your body off. 
GHz. Then Til bear it off myself."— {Mingle.) 

We do not quite approve of all the characters going off 
without speaking, or even singing a song. At least they 
might have given the vos valete et plaudite of Plautus and 
Terence. We find in other plays of this class where the 
characters after being killed all rise to life, they finish with 
a song, to shew that they are all right again. The very 
scarce play of Alexander and the King of Egypt is an excep- 
tion, but there the king does not get up and walk away, for 
the Prince George says — 

" Oh ! what is here ! Oh 1 what is to be done ? 
Our king is slain, the crown is likewise gone. 
Take up the body, bear it hence away, 
For in this place no longer shall it stay." 

(Newset.) 
We have been much pleased with the perusal of this play, 
and the readers no doubt will be equally so ; but of course 
if there are any who differ from us, we cannot expect them 
to be of the same opinion. The catastrophe is well worked 
up, and excites deep interest — we cannot well conceive a 
better one. If, however, the author had worked it out 
otherwise, though it would not have been the same as it is 
at present, it might have been as good; perhaps better. 
The departure of the characters at the end in silence, is a 
fine stroke of the writer, and an improvement on the usual 
conclusion with a bow and a tag; but, if the author had 
chosen to conclude in that way the finale would have been 
different, and well suited to those who might approve of it. 

(Jumblite.) 

A most impotent conclusion, the author apparently did 

not know how to get rid of his characters, and so has hud- 
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died them off in a regular jumble. He might have found 
plenty of examples for a wind up, if he had only looked 
about him. We will volunteer a finale for him, to be sung 
by all the characters on their revival, with a characteristic 
dance: — 

Our tragedy ended, 

I hope it has tended 

With smiles your kind faces to brighten. 

For innocent mirth, 



Allowed is on earth, j 

The labour of mortals to lighten. ' 

Then, hey boys for foolery, 
For laughter and drollery, 
So seldom we meet such fine fellows, 

While yet in our power, \ 

Enjoy the gay hour, 

Sing Old Rose, and burn too the bellows. j 

(Gruffby.) 



Errata. — At the end of the first paper, The Biography, instead of 
flabbilis eai&Jlabbier, read flebilis and Jlebilior. 



THE END. 
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